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Personalized 
Investment 


Supervision 


Assures More Gunnell sar 


eprecen 3 means change; that is why it is so im- 
portant to keep abreast of changing conditions and be 
able to appraise their effects on your investments. New 
developments make some industrial techniques obsolete 
while at the same time creating new opportunities for 
profitable investment. If you-are to make the most of 
your investment capital, you must be constantly on the 
alert to anticipate the significance of the broad general 
and specific factors tending to shape investment and 
economic trends and adjust your investment program 
accordingly. 


UT it is an almost insuperable task to gather, corre- 

late and interpret the myriad data bearing on invest- 
ment values. The average investor has neither the time 
nor the training to do this job himself and even if he had, 
the cost of maintaining the necessary facilities would be 
prohibitive. But a number have solved their problem 
by shifting the responsibility to FINaANciIAL WorLpD 
RESEARCH BurEAU which specializes in the analysis and 
determination of security values and the planning and 
supervision of investment portfolios. For a very moder- 
ate fee you have at your command all of the research and 


is 


analytical facilities developed in over 49 years of service 
to investors. 


HEN you subscribe for our Personal Supervisory 

Service, you have the assurance that all factors 
tending to affect your investment welfare are under con- 
stant scrutiny and that you will be advised promptly if 
any changes should be made in your investment program 
for the purpose of preserving your capital in times of 
business unsettlement and enhancing it when conditions 
are more favorable, with an eye at all times to securing 
a steady and as generous an income as is consistent with 
a reasonable degree of safety. 


UR high rate of renewals is eloquent testimony of 

the value of the time-tested investment principles 
applied to the supervision of investment portfolios under 
our direction. If you are seeking competent and unbiased 
investment help in the management of your portfolio and 
desire to obtain better investment results than would be 
possible without the benefit of experienced guidance. 


decide now to enroll for our Personalized Supervisory 
Service. 
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the Investor.” 


My objectives are: 


C] Income [1 Capital Enhancement 


Name 


Address 


WHTTTITTIILII Lid 


FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 
86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


[] Please send me the pamphlet “A Personalized Supervisory Service for 


CI enclose a list of my present holdings with original purchase prices 
and would like to have you explain whether your service would be 
adaptable to my problem and if so what the cost will be for supervision. 


C] Safety 


It is understood that I incur no obligation by this request. 


—— 


Mail this coupon for 
further information, 
or better still send us 
a list of your holdings 
and let us explain 
how our Personalized 
Supervisory Service 
points the way to bet- 
ter investment results. 


(June 18) 
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e Financial World was established to diffuse the truth about investments, has con- 
antly maintained this attitude, and will continue to do so, confident in its belief that 
ss long as it clings to this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public 
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“Ask Research!” 


Here at Merrill Lynch, we do it all 
the time. 


Whenever we need current facts 
about a company’s sales, earnings, 
dividends, or outlook . . . 


Whenever we want a complete ap- 
praisal of an investor’s portfolio... 


Whenever we have to know just 
how major news developments might 
affect certain securities . . . particular 
industries . . . or business in general. 


Not that our Research Department 
is always right—it isn’t. Or knows 
all the answers—it doesn’t. 


Nobody can possibly keep tabs on 
thousands of different companies and 
their securities. 


Not even a department more than 
100 strong... Not even a department 
that answers tens of thousands of 
questions a year regarding invest- 
ments. 


But we don’t know anybody who 
does a better job of helping investors 
get the information they need. 


So... if you aren’t sure that each 
stock you own is the best you can buy 
in the light of your own investment 
objective ... 


Or if you’d like someone to plan a 
sound investment program suited to 
any specific sum and your situation— 
just “Ask Research!” 


Whether you’re a customer or not, 
they'll do all they can to help—and 
there’s no charge, no obligation. 
Simply address— 


WALTER A. SCHOLL 
Investment Inquiries 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 100 Cities 






























‘Taxes and Your Telephone 


A considerable part of the money you pay for telephone 
service goes right out in taxes. In fact, the total telephone tax bill 
last year averaged $2.70 per month for every Bell telephone in 
the country. It will be even higher this year. 


Taxes are necessary... you couldn’t run a city, state or 





nation without them. But they do mount up. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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Cushions Under 


Today’s Kconomy 


Business activity won't remain indefinitely at high 


current levels; but process of readjustment will be 


softened by numerous props not present in ‘thirties 


aoe to a preliminary esti- 
mate, industrial production in 
May was at the lowest level since 
July 1951, and with that single ex- 
ception, since September 1950. But 
slack business is concentrated almost 
entirely in consumer goods lines; 
capital goods producers with few ex- 
ceptions are enjoying almost un- 
precedented prosperity. It is entirely 
possible that this happy condition 
may become more widespread, de- 
pending on a decision by consumers 
to spend more and save less of their 
near-record current income. 


Basis of Activity 


Looking further ahead, however, 
it is obvious that the present rate of 
activity in producers’ goods cannot be 
sustained indefinitely. It is based 
primarily on three sources of demand 
which are scheduled to diminish with- 
in the next year or so: Government 
expenditures for defense and defense- 
related purposes, business outlays for 
expansion and modernization, and 
exports. The defense program has 
not yet reached its peak, but private 
expansion programs have done so and 
foreign countries are experiencing in- 
creasing difficulty in sustaining their 
present huge purchases of our prod- 
ucts., When capital goods industries 
pull in their horns, the resulting drop 
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in wage and dividend income will ad- 
versely affect consumer goods lines. 

Thus, prospects favor a decline in 
the level of business activity at some 
time within the intermediate future, 
unless all-out war should break out, 
or threaten so seriously as to prolong 
the defense build-up. But there 
seems practically no chance whatever 
that any such decline could develop 
proportions even approximating those 
of the 1929-32 depression. There 
are cushions under the economy to- 
day which did not exist in 1929 and 
which are quite capable of limiting 
the extent of any readjustment which 
may occur over the next few years. 

For one thing, the drop in defense 
and private equipment outlays from 
their respective peaks will be gradual 
and not very extensive. We appear 
to be faced with the necessity of 
maintaining a major defense effort for 
many years to come. After the peak 
has been passed in outlays for this 
purpose, they will level off at a rate 
which will be exceptionally high by 
any standard other than that of the 
past several years. The same is true 
of capital expenditures by business, 
even after allowing for the fact that 
a decline in industrial activity would 
lead to curtailment of some plans now 
scheduled to be carried out by 1955. 

The outlook for export demand is 


more dubious, but there is no pros- 
pect of any early end to demands by 
our allies for military and economic 
assistance, and a decline in domestic 
business activity would give the Fed- 
eral Government another argument 
for continuing or expanding such as- 
sistance. In addition, Government at 
all levels would sharply expand the 
level of public works. This time, such 
activities need not take the form of 
leaf-raking, but could be channeled 
into construction of schools, highways 
and similar facilities which are badly 
needed. 

Another important source of de- 
mand, often overlooked, is the record 
rate of population growth, measured 
in either persons or families. In each 
of the postwar years 1946 to 1951, 
births exceeded any levels ever wit- 
nessed through 1945; these new 
citizens’ parents must continue to 
feed and clothe them and buy them 
a certain minimum of toys, furniture 
and other items regardless of eco- 
nomic conditions. Similarly, the an- 
nual average number of marriages 
during the years 1946 to 1951 ex- 
ceeded any previous record, and new 
families need homes, furniture, rugs, 
household appliances and many other 
things. 


Weaknesses Eliminated 


Many of the basic weaknesses 
which accentuated the depression of 
the ‘thirties have been eliminated 
since then. The wave of bank fail- 
ures which took place from 1930 
through 1933, sapping public confi- 
dence and costing depositors over 
$1 billion, will never be repeated. A 
disastrous drop in farm prices could 
not occur again, because of Govern- 
ment price supports. In the early 
thirties there were widespread fore- 
closures on farms and on non-farm 
homes, seriously depressing real es- 
tate values. Today, however, farm 
mortgage debt is less than two-thirds 
as heavy as in 1930 and amounts to 
only about nine per cent of the value 
of farm land and buildings, against 
more than twenty per cent in 1930. 
Residential mortgages in existence 
today are subject to monthly amorti- 
zation, constantly increasing the 
owners’ equity, and many of them are 
insured by the FHA or guaranteed 
by the Veterans Administration. 

Please turn to page 27 








Bear Market Over 
For These Stocks? 


These good grade issues are all well below their bull market 


peaks and appear largely to have discounted current problems. 


The period ahead should bring an improvement in conditions 


tock market averages are just 

what the term implies—an aver- 
age of general price trends and 
changes. But in the final analysis, 
each stock makes its own market pat- 
tern, and over the longer term it will 
be found to have been much more 
responsive to conditions within its 
own industry. 


Individual Performances 


Even the leaders in an industry 
pursue slightly different market 
courses. For instance, at the pres- 
ent time General Motors, around 56, 
not only is selling at its 1952 high 
but is at an all-time peak. Chrysler 
at 76 is still a half dozen points under 
its 1951 top, which fell more than 
two points short of the all-time high 
of 84% set in 1950. Neither, of 
course, can be catalogued among the 
issues which definitely have been 
passing through a bear market of 
their own. 

From an industrial average stand- 
point, the stock market has been in 
a bearish mood over much of the past 
nine months. Measured by the Dow- 
Jones 30-stock average the market 
topped out on September 13 last at 
276.37 after an almost uninterrupted 
climb from 161.60 in 1949. Its first 
setback carried the average off to 
255.95, in late November. Since then 
the list has been unable to regain the 
September 13 peak. Its current 
(third) upward move has carried it 
about two-thirds of the way to the 
1951 top. 

Many issues, meanwhile, have been 
making their own market patterns. 
The 20.41-point drop registered last 
September-November by the D-J in- 
dustrials amounted to less than eight 
per cent, and the averages are now 
within 2.6 per cent of the September 
1951 top. On the other hand, a num- 
ber of good grade issues, selling at 
moderate prices, recorded recessions 
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running as high as 30 and 40 per cent. 
Even now, despite the generally 
healthier tone recently displayed by 
the market, many issues are around 
their lowest prices of the past year. 
As the tabulation of 17 issues 
in the better grade classification 
shows, some have made modest re- 
coveries, others are still only slightly 
above recently recorded. lows. All 
of them have lagged the market and 
are still pretty far back in the pro- 
cession. Even at present prices, how- 
ever, they appear to have fully dis- 
counted the worst that could have 
been feared for them, and reappraisal 
of their prospects suggests that over 
the near future substantial market 
improvement should be registered. 
Various factors contributed to the 
reluctance of investors to add many 
of these issues to their portfolios, 
notwithstanding their determinable 
quality and long term merit. Three 
of the issues are rated A by FINAN- 
cIAL WorLp’s Independent Apprais- 
als and another, du Pont, carries the 
blue chip A+ rating. Du Pont, it will 
be noted, is still 15 points below its 
peak, despite its treasury holdings of 





20 million shares of General Motors 
which is enjoying a bull market of its 
own. Apprehension over the even- 
tual outcome of the Government’s 
attempt to force du Pont to divest it- 
self of its General Motors stock has 
been offered to explain the decline in 
du Pont, though this seems going far 
afield since the Federal move is not 
new and is unlikely to be finally de- 
termined for an indefinite period. 

The three A-rated issues are Amer- 
ican Tobacco, whose profit margins 
have narrowed because rising costs 
and higher taxes have more than off- 
set increased unit sales, Bethlehem 
Steel, second largest integrated fac- 
tor in the strike-bound steel indus- 
try, and Owens-Illinois Glass whose 
earnings have reflected rising costs 
and taxes, though sales prospects are 
enhanced by the enforced switch of 
many container users from tin to 
glass. 


Others in Group 


Most of the other issues’ are of 
the businessman’s investment type, 
mainly rated B+. To a great extent 
earnings threats appear to have been 
magnified, and with investors worry- 
ing over the trend of business and, 
in some cases, political or legislative 
situations, price declines were nat- 
ural. 

In other cases, such as Colgate- 
Palmolive-Peet, for one, inventory 
adjustments made a sizable dent in 
earnings at a time when investors 
were not prone to go below the sur- 
face in appraising earnings state- 
ments. 


Good Grade Issues with Recovery Possibilities 


c——Earned Per Share———, 


-— Annual—, -—3 


Mos.—~ -—Dividends—, Peak Recent Current 


1950 1951 1951 1952 1951 1952 °51-52 Low Price 
Allied Stores ........ a$6.69 a$3.30 $0.57 $0.44 $3.00 $2.25 48% 36 38 
American Sm. & Ref.. 7.46 6.89 1.63 1.57 3.50 1.50 53 38% 43 
American Tobacco... 7.17 5.57 1.16 0.87 4.00 2.50 68% 54% 57 
Bethlehem Steel ..... 12.15 1043 245 1.80 4.00 2.00 60 46% 50 
Cannon Mills ....... 3.48 6.32 N.R. N.R. 3.00 1.50 61 46% 49 
Cluett, Peabody ..... 7.09 4.37 N.R. N.R. 2.25 1.00 36% 26% £29 
Colgate-Palm.-Peet .. 7.66 2.799 2.04 0.97 b2.00 b1.00 55% 41% #42 
du Pont (E.I.) deN.. 6.58 4.64 1.26 1.06 3.55 1.70102% 795% 87 
Glidden Company ... c4.11  c3.65 e2.11 e1.23 2.25 1.75 48% 34% 37 
Goodyear Tire & R... 7.81 8.18 2.12 1.61 3.00 1.50 50 40 43 
Industrial Rayon .... 6.68 5.34 1.19 1.18 b3.00 1.50 71% 53 58 
Montgomery Ward .. a7.13 all1.19 .... a814 400 250 75% 58 63 
Owens-Illinois Glass. 7.96 5.57 £8.57 £5.11 4.00 2.00 89% 71 73 
Pfizer (Chas.) & Co.. 2.20 2.42 0.76 0.64 0.98 0.50 465% 3434 35 
Safeway Stores ...... 4.84 2.26 0.96 0.46 2.40 1.20 39% 293% 31 
Schenley Industries... 98.47 25.10 h3.99 h1.94 2.00 1.00 41% 25% 26 
U. S. Plywood....... j2.96 j5.99 k4.15 k2.44 b1.40 1.05 42% 293%, 31 





*Declared or paid to June 11. a—Year ended January 31 of following year. b-—Plus stock. c—Year 


ended October 31. 
August 31. 


January 31. N. R.—Not reported. 


e-—Six months ended April 30. 
h—Six months ended February 28/29. 


f—12 months ended March 31. g—Year ended 
j—Year ended April 30. k-—Nine months ended 
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Santa Fe—Rail Blue Chip 


Road has one of the best operating records in the field, 


thanks in part to the strategic location of its lines. 


Issue currently appears to be behind other rail equities 


a 
. ad 


()Perating over more mileage than 
any other railroad, the Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe is one of 
the few carriers whose common 
stock has attained an investment rat- 
ing. In all, the Santa Fe’ system 
covers some 13,096 miles, of which 
3,695 miles (28 per cent) are in 
Texas, 2,925 (22 per cent) are in 
Kansas, 1,518 (12 per cent) are in 
California, and over 1,000 miles of 
road are located in both Oklahoma 
and New Mexico. Extensive bus and 
truck routes are also operated, the 
latter supplementing the rail service. 


Some "Plus" Factors 


There are many “plus” factors in 
the Santa Fe picture which have 
enabled the road to compile an en- 
viable operating record, but at the 
head of the list is the territory served. 
The carrier’s lines run all the way 
from Chicago—where connections are 
made with the Eastern trunk lines— 
to the West Coast cities of San 
Diego, Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco. Population and _ industry 
growth in the service area during re- 
cent years has been well above the 
national average, and the road also 
benefits from one of the longest aver- 
age hauls of any rail system and a 
minimum of terminal operations. 

The financial side of the Santa Fe 
picture, too, is bright. The carrier 
boasts a highly conservative capital 
structure, a moderate level of fixed 
charges (reduced from over $13 mil- 
lion in 1940 to $8.1 million in 1951), 
and sizable non-operating income. Of 
particular interest in connection with 
the latter item is the wholly-owned 
Western Improvement Company 
which is itself a holding company, 
with substantial holdings in ‘oil, coal, 
lumber and other enterprises. West- 
ern Improvement paid a dividend of 
$7.5 million to the parent company 
last year, equivalent to $1.55 per 
share of Santa Fe; in 1950, $6 million 
or $1.24 per share was received by 
the railroad. 
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Aided by the larger dividend from 
its subsidiary, and a non-recurring 
tax credit equal to $12.8 million, the 
Santa Fe was able to turn in a com- 
mendable earnings performance last 
year despite the loss of revenue and 
added expense resulting from severe 
flood conditions. This year, earnings 
will not have the benefit of a large 
tax credit, but a bumper grain crop 
and higher freight rates wili be strong 
supporting factors. (The rate boost 
is expected to add $2.50 a share to 
earnings for 1952, and about $3.85 
per share on an annual basis.) The 
“Street” is currently projecting 1952 
profits at about $14 a share, reflecting 





Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 


Revenues Earned 


(Mil- Per Divi- 


Year lions) Share dends Price Range 
1929. .$267.2 $11.35 $5.00 1493,—97% 
1933.. 119.8 D0.52- None 40%—17% 
1937.. 170.7 0.30 1.00 473,—16% 
1938.. 154.3 0.41 None 22%4—11% 
1939.. 160.0 0.47 None 21%—10% 
1940.. 170.0 135 0.50 12%— 6% 
1941.. 225.0 495 100 15%—9 
1942.. 361.1 13.90 3.00 26%4—133% 
1943.. 471.1 10.55 3.00 34 —22% 
1944.. 528.1 9.95 3.00  413%4—26% 
1945.. 528.7 478 3.00  563%4—38% 
1946.. 411.6 6.76 3.00 60%—39 
1947.. 462.7. 855 3.00 49%—33 
1948.. 526.7 11.66 4.00  6034—42 
1949.. 482.8 9.03 4.00 5234—40 
1950.. 522.7 15.64 4.25 76%—50 
1951.. 570.6 13.83 4.50 897%—68% 


Four months ended April 30: 

1951..$183.1 $3.44 .... ite, aad 

1952.. 191.4 3.82 a$2.00 a87%4—73%4 
a—Through June 11. D—Deficit. 


the fact that Santa Fe will begin to 
bump the Excess Profits Tax ceiling 
when net reaches the $11-to-$12 per 
share level. 

Security analysts, by nature, tend 
to be carping critics and some have 
pointed out as possible weak points 
Santa Fe’s heavy dependence on the 
wheat crop as a source of operating 
revenue, and the gradual loss of pe- 
troleum traffic to pipe lines. More- 
over, while the road has an unbroken 
record of profits since it was reorgan- 
ized in 1895, dividends were omitted 
in 1933, 1938 and 1939 due to poor 
earnings. All of this merely proves, 
however, that Santa Fe is not invul- 
nerable to adverse economic develop- 
ments and, in any event, the carrier 
should continue to do better than the 
railroad group as a whole. 


Basic Yardsticks 


Using 1939-1940 = 100 as a base, 
revenues of the Santa Fe climbed to 
346 in 1951 compared with 251 for 
all Class I roads; the carrier’s net 
operating income, meanwhile, reached 
334 on an index number basis as 
against 221 for Class I railroads. 
Other basic yardsticks of railroad per- 
formance furnish additional evidence 
supporting the Santa Fe’s standing as 
a top-notch rail issue. The touchstone 
most commonly used is the operating 
ratio which shows the proportion of 
revenues required to meet all operat- 
ing expenses. In 1951, this ratio was 
74.1 per cent for Santa Fe, 77.4 per 
cent for all Class I carriers. The 
transportation ratio (the percentage 
of gross consumed by costs of mov- 
ing trains) frequently shows the 
ability of management to control 
costs; the 1951 figure for Santa Fe 
was 33.3 per cent, compared with a 
Class I average of 38.2 per cent. 
Gross ton-miles per freight train 
hour—regarded by some as an even 
more precise index of transportation 
efficiency—totaled 57,351 for Santa 
Fe last year, and 46,424 for the in- 
dustry as a whole. Also worth noting 
is that Santa Fe’s revenues repre- 
sented 5% per cent of national rail 
revenues in 1951, up from 4.3 per 
cent in 1929. 

While earnings potehtialities from 
this source should not be over-empha- 


- sized, the discovery of uranium-bear- 


ing ores on lands near Grants, N. M., 
where the road holds mineral rights 
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acreage, is a constructive develop- 
ment. Last October, a subsidiary 
(Haystack Mountain Development 
Company) was formed to mine ores 
on its lands and the Santa Fe man- 
agement states: “In the light of cur- 
rent Government purchasing policy, 
modest profits may reasonably be 
anticipated.” 

Although the road’s common and 
preferred shares were both split 2- 
for-1 last August, the current price 
of 86 for. Santa Fe common suggests 
the possibility of another split at some 
future date. The present price, in- 
cidentally, capitalizes 1951 earnings 


only 6.2 times and earnings in the 
past decade, 8.2 times. Based on the 
$1 quarterly dividend, plus the 50- 
cent extra disbursed last year, the in- 
dicated yield is around 5.2 per cent— 
an attractive return, quality consid- 
ered. Since last year’s $4.50 dividend 
total is only about one-third of re- 
cent and prospective earnings, an in- 
crease in the regular rate or a more 
liberal extra would appear to be fully 
warranted. The investment - grade 
preferred, too, has merit for conserv- 
ative portfolios; this non - callable, 
non-cumulative issue is selling around 
57 to yield 4.4 per cent. THE END 


Cumulative Voting — 
Stockholder Weapon 


Device for assuring representation on the board of 


directors for minority stockholders is coming into 


wider use. But most managements are opposed to it 


Pye recent years, stockholders 
as a class have begun to take a 
more active interest in the affairs and 
policies of the corporations they own 
than was true of their counterparts 
twenty years ago. In the typical 
case, however, it still remains true 
that stockholders will approve, more 
or less as a matter of course, almost 
anything that management does or 
recommends. The major exceptions 
to this rule occur in cases where divi- 
dend policies have seemed unduly 
niggardly, where earnings are unsat- 
isfactory either absolutely or in rela- 
tion to those shown by competitors, 
and where a vocal minority succeeds 
in convincing a large number of other 
stockholders that the company needs 
a change of policies or management. 


Management Holds Aces 


There have been instances in recent 
years of such changes, forced by dis- 
gruntled stockholders, but these have 
been rare. In any showdown between 
management and minority stockhold- 
ers, management holds all the aces. 
Normally a. really basic dispute can- 
not be settled without a proxy fight, 
and “outsiders” seldom win such bat- 
tles. Usually the officers and direc- 
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ters combined will own or control 
substantial blocks of stock; there may 
be large stockholders not included 
among the management but friendly 
to it (perhaps carefully cultivated by 
it) and in addition those in control 
can count on the vast body of sheep 
who automatically cast their votes in 
favor of management without exam- 
ining the issues and on the varying 
number of stockholders who, after 
examining the issues, are sincerely 
convinced the management is right. 

Under such circumstances, even an 
informed and _ intelligent minority 
with a proposal whose adoption 
would benefit the company may find 
itself with no effective representation 
on the board of directors. There is, 
of course, no method by which a 
minority can obtain control of a cor- 
poration against the wishes of the 
holders of a majority of the stock, 
nor would such a system be desirable. 
There is, however, a device which 
permits a minority of significant size 
to elect at least one director who can 
be counted on to share its views and 
advance its interests. 

This device is cumulative voting. 
It is required under the laws of 21 
states and permitted by 17 others. 





This system provides that each share 
of stock, instead of having only one 
vote, shall have as many votes as 
there are directors up for election. 
The stockholder can split his votes 
among directors in any way he de- 
sires and can, if he wishes, cast all 
of them for one candidate. If all the 
disgruntled stockholders vote for the 
same man, they can elect him even 
though an overwhelming majority 
opposes their views. 

The size of the minority required 
to assure the election of one friendly 
director depends on the number of 
places to be filled. Holders of only 
9.1 per cent of the stock can elect one 
out of ten directors, but a 16% per 
cent vote is required to elect one out 
of five and a 25 per cent vote to elect 
one out of three. For this reason, 
some companies using. cumulative 
voting have only a portion of the 
board come up for re-election each 
year, thus increasing the size of the 
vote a dissident minority must corral 
if it is to elect even one director. 


Can Be Detrimental 

















Needless to say, the managements 
of the vast majority of companies 
take a dim view of cumulative voting. 
They feel that the election of one 
dissenting director to a board where 
he will be consistently outvoted actu- 
ally accomplishes little or nothing to 
advance the views of those who 
elected him, while the resulting inter- 
nal friction may be a real handicap 
to the company and thus to the stock- 
holders, minority as well as majority. 
They also cite the possibility that 
some other business enterprise whose 
interests do not coincide with those 
of their company, and may even run 
counter to them, might take advan- 
tage of the cumulative voting device 
for purposes inimical to their com- 
pany’s welfare by buying a_ small 
amount of stock and voting it as a 
bloc. 

There are valid and weighty argu- 
ments on both sides of the question. 
In any given case, the holder of stock 
in a company for which cumulative 
voting is proposed should decide on 
the basis of the apparent abilities, sin- 
cerity and regard for the interests of 
all the stockholders of the current 
management as compared with those 
who wish to introduce their own 
candidate. 
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Wide Range 
In Pay 


For 
Management 


Salaries, fees, bonuses and com- 
pany contributions to retire- 
ment and pension funds conform 
to no set pattern, but by and 
large most executives do rather 
well. Overpaid? That depends 


here’s no wage pattern for top 

executives. There’s still a free 
market in brains, energy and mana- 
gerial capacity, and no Federal 
bureau to force a corporation to pay 
an officer more than he may be worth. 
Some shareholders dissent, ofttimes 
on what are vaguely described as 
“general principles,” but in the main 
the real owners of corporations ap- 
pear to feel that high grade talent de- 
serves to be well paid. 

There are abuses, of course. Often 
a management which may balk at 
upping the wages of its run-of-mine 
employes by five or ten cents an hour 
is not a bit reluctant to add $5,000 or 
$10,000 a year to its own take-home 
pay if it feels it can get by with it. 
In some instances a management 
which has been unable to stem a drop 
in company earnings, or even to pull 
it out of the red, feels justified in 
drawing down excessive remunera- 
tion while cutting or eliminating divi- 
dend payments to the stockholders. 
Such cases are rare, and aroused 
stockholders usually manage to do 
something about the situation by in- 
jecting new blood into the direc- 
torate. 

Few executives receive just a flat 
salary; they can be counted almost 
upon the fingers of one’s hand. 
Normally there are extras, such as 
directors’ fees for attendance at meet- 
ings; periodic bonuses, fixed arbi- 

Please turn to page 30 
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7 Salaries, tPension & 
Bonuses, Retirement 
Company Fees, Etc. Funds 

RT i, vetnindnteanas $127,200 $27,691 
American Locomotive ......... 605,687 70,510 
American Radiator ............ 860,698 152,362 
American Stores ..............- 326,450 33,248 
American Tobacco............. 1,489,398 1,049 
Armour & Company........... 1,017,312 Mey 
FS 388,019 Py 
Beech-Nut Packing ........... 329,172 39,487 
Bond Stores, Inc............... 398,728 None 
Borden Company ............. 831,402 23,943 
WT Sins case cececccacs 405,766 24,963 
Chrysler Corporation .......... 2,118,351 55,203 
Cluett, Peabody ............... 441,998 12,325 
Columbia Gas System.......... 277,350 10,000 
Consolidated Natural Gas....... 580,139 109,401 
Cooper-Bessemer .............. 526,500 20,136 
Crown Cork & Seal............ 620,538 50,669 
Curtis Publishing ............. 649,747 73,036 
| rae 561,394 1,619 
Devoe & Raynolds............. 756,160 75,911 
Biectric Boat). ....... 00.50.0080. 310,075 14,020 
Electric Storage Battery........ 337,950 2,394 
El Paso Natural Gas........... 217,185 9,996 
DE co euss. .caeeateadcae's 581,358 71,591 
Federated Dept. Stores......... 1,267,744 9,947 
PRN i sisties. Otedeuseyed: 659,243 51,333 
Freeport Sulphur .............. 477,100 42,250 
General Electric ............... a2,054,383 ery 
Homestake Mining ............ 131,200 15,250 
EE sons. cu ine euacwus 159,183 14,433 
PP ees 2 one 456,108 24,449 
eek chwin «nook ditnewwios 327,535 33,939 
ee eer 2,400,703 388,376 
So UL St eee 526,487 44,495 
Louisville & Nashville R.R...... 351,210 rad 
MacAndrews & Forbes......... 333,113 None 
OS eee 632,945 102,843 
Mathieson Chemical ........... 652,259 7,895 
May Department Stores........ 1,783,648 140,622 
Munsingwear, Inc. ............ 236,824 15,867 
National Biscuit ............... 682,249 None 
grrr 1,104,823 96,081 
New York Central............. 747,896 35,316 
Nopco Chemical ............... 394,603 41,776 
Ce TOON ona 5 cine bos iiabic® 445,488 38,846 
Owens-Illinois Glass ........... 939,409 67,061 
Pacific Gas & Electric.......... 462,733 34,542 
Peoples Gas Light............. 395,208 e50,000 
Radio Corporation ............. 2,102,065 93,320 
Reynolds (R. J.) Tobacco...... 883,628 72,776 
OG, 6s kn wince cniabic 379,594 47,108 
Schenley Industries ........... 1,234,641 al 
Smith (Alexander) Inc......... 476,017 29,826 
Socony-Vacuum ............... 980,664 123,606 
Spalding (A. G.) Bros.......... 202,378 33,331 
Sperry Corporation ............ 623,287 74,344 
Standard Brands .............. 683,533 116,439 
Standard Oil (Calif.)........... 1,095,968 _— 
8, Open 595,267 23,643 
Swift & Company.............. 933,703 None 
Texas Utilities ................ 192,074 31,071 
Tide Water Associated......... 694,569 105,994 
Timken Roller Bearing......... 548,250 44,347 
Twentieth Century-Fox ........ 1,366,100 30,164 
Underwood Corporation ....... 595,183 30,710 
Union Oil (Calif.)............. 606,250 67,622 
United Cigar-Whelan .......... 272,610 None 
United States Tobacco......... 331,047 17,773 
Walgreen Company ........... 482,128 39,462 
Warren Foundry & Pipe....... 142,863 None 
Woolworth (F. W.)............ 1,085,264 124,126 





Some Managements Fared Fairly Well in 1951 


——————* Payments in 1951 





§$Highest 
Paid 
Executive 


$42,796 
102,170 
146,716 

84,736 
235,619 
126,954 

48,150 


33,908 
55,000 
133,200 
53,598 


300,900 
93,749 
75,000 

136,724 
85,866 

122,143 

139,236 

154,561 


150,655 


82,895 
94,272 
50,190 

152,564 

145,240 

219,976 

103,558 


b177,378 
55,607 
45,872 


136,822 
125,000 
120,641 

77,200 
212,423 
187,004 

86,175 
130,240 

85,453 
151,492 

59,213 
144,435 
109,308 
127,233 
136,562 
125,000 

53,183 
115,399 
185,960 
261,288 
179,980 
110,805 

49,792 
101,342 

74,090 

30,270 
215,212 


*Dividends 
on Common 
/ 1951 


$390,000 
2,490,706 
15,064,937 
2,602,640 
21,513,700 
None 
1,079,022 
2,450,134 
1,688,383 
12,036,366 
1,831,526 
65,234,865 
1,608,907 
13,318,356 
8,185,077 
1,127,662 
1,509,733 
691,467 
6,983,683 
1,165,863 
695,360 
2,269,437 
4,509,083 
1,277,249 
8,514,489 
3,781,305 
4,400,000 
85,916,005 
4,319,952 
1,291,941 
981,012 
4,856,700 
7,713,870 
3,669,427 
9,360,000 
911,682 
3,610,643 
4,765,619 
10,477,580 
361,103 
12,578,896 
18,460,265 
None 
701,874 
4,957,113 
12,227,496 
22,003,058 
5,601,468 
13,857,388 
19,715,714 
8,023,749 
8,716,452 
1,125,510 
57,243,384 
780,863 


5,396,696 
74,532,059 
8,617,230 
13,917,161 
7,163,061 
13,753,139 
7,264,140 
5,538,573 
2,937,200 
10,532,540 
None 
2,183,460 
2,391,097 
None 
24,259,018 


“Calendar or fiscal years. +All officers and directors as a group. §Includes salaries, bonuses, fees, 


pension and retirement payments. 


a—Does not include 12,065 shares of stock valued at $653,018 


allotted to executives as part of compensation. b—Does not include 1,247 shares of stock valued at 
$67,492 allotted to president as part of compensation. c—Estimated as maximum. 
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News and Opinions on Active Stocks 





“Also FW" refers to last previous item in this department. 
Ratings are from Financial World Independent Appraisals 
of Listed Stocks. Consult individual Stock Factographs for 
further vital information and statistical data on these items. 


American Can Ba 

Representing the leader in its tn- 
dustry, stock has good long term 
semi-investment appeal; recent price, 
32. (No div. policy set on stk. re- 
cently split 2-for-1; pd. $5 in 1951 on 
old stk.) Company is planning con- 
struction of a new can manufacturing 
plant near Harrisburg, Pa., with a 
capacity of more than 400 million 
food cans annually. When completed 
in the summer of 1953, it will pro- 
duce cans for the expanding fruit and 
vegetable canners in eastern and cen- 
tral Pennsylvania and the Appalachi- 
an areas of Maryland, Virginia and 
West Virginia. Sales in the first four 
months of 1952 were higher than in 
any like period in Canco’s history, 
but taxes probably held profits to 
about last year’s figure. 


American Stores B 
Stock is a good grade holding for 
imcome,; recent price, 37. (Pays 50c 
qu.) For the March 29, 1952, fiscal 
year, company reported record sales 
of $521 million, up about 11 per cent 
over the previous volume. However, 
earnings before taxes amounted to 
less than two cents on every dollar of 
sales vs. over three cents in the pre- 
ceding fiscal year, with net equaling 
$3.88 a share vs. $5.46 in 1951. Price 
controls and a strike brought about 
the narrowing of profit margins. 
Company is continuing its policy of 
eliminating the small, low profit type 
of unit, last year having closed down 
150 stores and having opened 53. 
Thus, March 29 there were 1,408 
stores in operation of which 781 were 
supermarkets. (Also FW, Dec. 12.) 


Brunswick-Balke-Collender B 

Main attraction of stock 1s strictly 
on along term speculative basis; re- 
cent price 19. (Pd. 50c thus far in 
1952; pd. 1951, $1.25.) Management 
expects to see a return to normal pro- 
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duction levels shortly as a result of 
the Government’s edict on easing of 
restrictions. For some time opera- 
tions have been curtailed by Govern- 
ment curbs on construction of recrea- 
tional and amusement buildings. 
However, no sharp improvement in 
operating results is expected this year 
as bowling alley shipments will de- 
pend on how quickly buildings can be 
made ready to accommodate new in- 
stallations. Companies in this field, 
as a supplement to commercial sales, 
will up the production rate of defense 
materials over the coming months, 
with this trend probably continuing 
through 1954. 


Deere & Co. B 

A businessman’s commitment, stock 
is reasonably priced at 65. (Pd. $3.25 
thus far in 1952; pd. 1951, $2.50.) 
This second largest manufacturer and 
distributor of farm equipment shortly 
will ask stockholders to approve au- 
thority for company to enter the 
chemical field. Deere would manufac- 
ture ammonia and urea, both of which 
are important chemicals used in fer- 
tilizer production. Sales in the six 
months ended April 30 were up 19 
per cent to around $220 million, while 
net in this period is estimated to be 
slightly above the $4.72 per share re- 
ported in the same period of 1951 
“when operations were affected by 
strikes in seven of the company’s 
plants during the first two months of 
that period.” On July 8 stockholders 
will vote on a two-for-one stock split. 


Dow Chemical rN 

Stock (now 119) is at its high for 
the year, but has long term growth 
prospects. (Yields 2% on cash divs. 
of $2.40; also pays stk.) Stockholders 
of record July 9 will vote August 27 
to split the stock 3-for-1; this would 
be the second split in the last five 
years. Although earnings in the fiscal 


Opinions are based on data and information regarded as 
reliable, but no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 
The opinions expressed should be read in line with the invest- 
ment policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 










year ended May 31 were affected by 
higher taxes and increased deprecia- 
tion due largely to fast write-offs on 
new plants, they should approximate 
$4.75 a share. The $125 million spent 
on new facilities in the past fiscal year 
will account for larger sales and in- 
come in coming months. To finance 
its various projects Dow recently bor- 
rowed the remaining $60 million 
under a previous loan agreement with 
several insurance companies. Com- 
pany’s EPT exemption is $2.78 a 
share. (Also FW, Jan. 30.) 














Eaton Manufacturing Bae 

Although cyclical in nature stock 
has longer term income appeal ; recent 
price, 39. (Returns 7.7% on pymts. 
totaling $3 last yr.) If volume in the 
current quarter equals the $49.1 mil- 
lion of the initial three months as ex- 
pected, company will set a record for 
sales in the first half. Previous high 
was $97.6 million in the first six 
months of 1951. An improvement in 
the allocation of materials has been 
largely responsible for the sales pick- 
up. Greater manufacturing efficiency 
and better controls over expenses ac- 
counted for a $300,000 increase in 
pre-tax net in the first quarter over 
the initial three months of last year 
when sales were $47.8 million. But 
higher taxes held profits to $1.42 a 
share compared with $1.55 a year 
earlier. Eaton plans to construct a 
new $8 million plant at Marion, Ohio, 
for the manufacture of automotive 
parts and forgings and which will be 
completed by May 1953. EPT is 
$3.70 a share. (Also FW, Apr. 4.) 


































General Public Utilities B 

At 23, stock yields 6% and has 
some merit for income and longer 
term. growth. (Pays 35c qu.) The 
recent rate increase of around $3.6 
million granted one of company’s sub- 
sidiaries will add about 20 cents a 
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share to net after taxes on the parent 
common stock. However, for the bal- 
ance of the current year it is esti- 
mated that this increase will mean 
around 12 cents a share for G.P.U. 
common. But, if pending and pro- 
posed applications for rate increases 
are obtained by July 1, net of the 
domestic companies probably would 
show an increase of at least 12 per 
cent for the year. For the twelve 
months ended March 31, net equaled 
$1.66 a share vs. $1.57 a share on a 
smaller capitalization in the preceding 
twelve months period. Inclusion of 
income from Philippine subsidiaries 
in the 1952 period would lift net to 
$1.90 a share. (Also FW, Nov. 28.) 


National Biscuit B+ 

Stock of this 53-year dividend 
payer is a good medium for general 
investment purposes. (At current 
prices around 32 stock yields 6.5% 
based on an. pymts. totaling $2.) 
Company expects to put its new 
twelve-oven Chicago bakery into oper- 
ation next fall. The largest in the 
world under one roof, it will have an 
annual productive capacity of goods 
with a sales value of over $50 million. 
When completed nearly 80 per cent 
of baked goods will be produced on 
modern band ovens whereas a few 
years ago less than 30 per cent was 
turned out in this manner. Sales in 
the first quarter increased five per 
cent over the like 1951 period to a 
record $85.5 million and profits rose 
three cents a share to 60 cents. Nabis- 
co can earn up to $2.40 a share before 
EPT. (Also FW, Nov. 1.) 


Nopco Chemical B+ 

Priced at 22 to yield 5.4% on 30c 
qu. payments, stock is of fairly good 
quality. Reflecting an improving con- 
dition in the textile and tanning fields, 
sales to these industries have picked 
up in the last couple of months. Soft- 
ness in other industrial chemical lines 
still is apparent, but 1952 sales should 
be around the $19.3 million of 1951. 
Nopco has spent some $600,000 to get 
into production of one new product 
allied to the polyacrylic acid field and 
another equal amount is earmarked 
for an additional two later on. Event- 
ually it plans to include 15 or 20 
products in this line. Company hopes 
ultimately to perfect a process to turn 
out synthetic cortisone. In comment- 
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ing on a rumored merger proposal 
with Pabst Brewing, President T. A. 
Printon said that so far there has 
been only a superficial exchange of 
information which was without sig- 
nificance. 


Northern Pacific C+ 

Now at 82, stock constitutes a spec- 
ulation on oil potentialities rather 
than on railway growth. (Pays 75c 
qu.) Henceforth company will make 
joint operating agreements on “rea- 
sonable-sized blocks” of its lands or 
intervening lands owned or leased 
under which both the company and 
the oil operators will share in all pro- 
duction. Only in rare instances will 
the road enter into royalty agree- 
ments. Although this new operating 
policy may involve a larger degree of 
risk, it is “anticipated that greater 
revenues will be received.” At present 
company holds oil and gas rights on 
some 8 million acres, of which about 
3.2 million acres lie within the Willis- 
ton Basin area. (Also FW, Apr. 9.) 


Paramount Pictures Cc 
Present price of 24 would seem 
largely to discount industry uncer- 
tainties. (Pays 50c qu.) Though ad- 
mitting that the industry is undergo- 
ing a.difficult period, management be- 
lieves company is able to cope with 
any adverse developments in the en- 
tertainment field because of its well 
diversified operations. Estimates place 
April and May net slightly above the 
level of a year ago but no estimate 
for June is possible because in June 
1951 many previously-blocked foreign 
currencies were unfrozen. In the ini- 
tial 1952 quarter net equaled 58 cents 
a share vs. 61 cents in the correspond- 


ing period of 1951. (Also FW, 
Apr. 23.) 
Pitney-Bowes B 


Now selling around 16, stock isa 
good longer term businessman’s in- 
vestment. (Pays $1 an.) Although 
sales in the first quarter increased $2 
million over the year earlier period, 
higher costs, increased taxes and a 
larger number of shares held the 
profits gain to two cents, with 34 
cents earned in the period. Because 
a good share of revenues stems from 
leasing of machines, profits are fairly 
stable. EPT credit is 94 cents a 
share. (Also FW, Nov. 25.) 








Reading Company B 
Stock constitutes a fair grade 
equity for income; recent price, 30. 
(Pays 50c qu.) The full 15 per cent 
freight rate increase recently granted 
will result in revenue expansion of 
some $15 million annually over the 
rates in effect at the beginning of 
1951. It is expected that this hike 
will be sufficient to offset increased 
wages and higher prices of materials 
and supplies. Gross revenues for the 
first five months of 1952 were up five 
per cent while operating costs in- 
creased about three per cent. Thus, 
net for the period is estimated at $4.5 
million vs. a revised net of $3.9 mil- 
lion in the same period of 1951. Man- 
agement points to a revenue gain of 
10 per cent in 1951 and hopes that the 
rate of increase will be maintained. 


Squibb (E. R.) ce 

Stock sells around 23 to yield 4.3% 
and represents a growth situation. 
(Pays $1 an.) Inventories accumu- 
lated during the first phase of the 
Korea war have been largely liqui- 
dated and company now anticipates 
a better showing next year. Dollar 
accounts in some South American 
countries are frozen because of eco- 
nomic difficulties, thus suggesting un- 
certain earnings from these sources. 
The new anti-tuberculosis drug isoni- 
cotinic acid hydrazide is now being 
produced by Squibb, but competition 
in this field will be keen and it is 
doubtful if the drug will be an im- 
portant earnings determinant in the 
near future. Profits in the fiscal year 
to end June 30 should be around 
$1.75 a share compared with $2.30 
in the previous fiscal year. 


Westinghouse Air Brake B 

Stock constitutes a cyclical issue; 
recent price, 26. (Pays 40c qu.) 
While company in the main is a rail- 
road equipment manufacturer, man- 
agement has put into effect a plan 
aimed toward improving product di- 
versification and a “multi-million-dol- 
lar contract” from the Air Force to 
produce jet flight trainers recently 
was received. The jet flight “Simu- 
lator,” used in training air crews, has 
a cockpit similar to those in actual jet 
planes and employs mechanisms and 
radar techniques to simulate the oper- 
ation of a Sabrejet. (Also FW, 
Feb. 27.) 
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Research Aids Paint Industry 


Development of rubber-based paints, new finishes 
and lacquers has been made possible by extensive 


industry research. Further growth is in prospect 


Ithough the paint industry is 

quite frequently classified as a 
division of the building and con- 
struction trade, it should more prop- 
erly be considered as a segment of 
the nation’s chemical industry. Prac- 
tically all of the leading companies 
maintain well-equipped research lab- 
oratories which, over the years, have 
revolutionized the art of paint-mak- 
ing. The most significant develop- 
- ment of recent years, in the opinion 
of many, is the substitution of a 
liquid rubber base for linseed oil. The 
rubber-based variety of paint is not 
only odorless, but also dries in a 
fraction of the time required by the 
conventional oil-based type. An even 
newer type, with considerable prom- 
ise, is silicone paint which has many 
characteristics of glass and can be 
washed free of stains. 


Research Miracles 


A quarter-century ago, higher- 
priced automobiles received from 15 
to 20 coats of paint. Today, three 
or four coats are all that is needed, 
and it is worth noting that the finish 
on cars in all price brackets generally 
lasts the average life of the car. 
Similarly, three or four coats of paint 
on the exterior of houses was stand- 
ard practice 25 years ago, but ex- 
cellent results can now be secured 
with two coats—sometimes only one. 
This is possible because, as President 
William C. Dabney of Devoe & Ray- 
nolds explains: “Today the [paint] 
formulators have hundreds of raw 


Financial 

Years 

Ended: 
Cook Paint & Varnish....... Nov..30 
Devoe & Raynolds “A”...... Nov..30 
Glidden Company ........... Oct. 31 
Nauonal Tsead”. 3.2... ete. se Dec. 31 
Pitts. Plate Glass............ Dec. 31 
Pratt & dambert. . é..4:6.ss60% Dec. 31 
Sherwin-Williams ........... Aug. 31 
Wee Cet io ks eal Nov. 30 





* 1951 payments or current annual rate, 
operations; sales not reported. 
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materials from which to choose, each 
with certain characteristics that are 
selected to give a certain end result.” 

The country’s 1,300 or so paint 
manufacturers did about $1.4 billion 
worth of business last year, a new 
record that more than trebled the 
$413 million volume transacted in 
1940. Contributing to this impres- 
sive performance were such factors 
as the steady growth in the number 
of home owners, and a pronounced 
do-it-yourself trend which has been 
accelerated by the sky-high rates de- 
manded by professional painters. 
Use of a new device, the roller- 
applicator, saves roughly half the 
time required by brush application 
and results are said to be excellent 
even when the job is done by an 
amateur. The industry is watching 
the progress of the roller-brush with 
interest, since nearly 20 per cent 
more paint is used than with a con- 
ventional brush; this is not. too 
severe a handicap, however, because 
the cost of the paint itself is a minor 
item compared with the cost of appli- 
cation when professional painters are 
employed. 

An accurate ranking of the leaders 
in the paint industry is not possible 
because sales figures in this highly 
competitive field are hard to come 
by. Sherwin-Williams, generally re- 
garded as the number one paint 
maker, publishes no sales figures at 
all while other leading factors—such 
as du Pont, National Lead and 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass—do not dis- 






close the extent to which paint con- 
tributes to their over-all volume. 
However, it has been estimated that 
Glidden Company—believed to be the 
second largest paint manufacturer— 
derives about one-fourth of total sales 
from this source; foods (Durkee’s 
margarine, salad dressing, etc.) con- 
tribute 50 per cent, vegetable oils, 15 
per cent, and chemicals, pigments and 
miscellaneous, 10 per cent. A highly 
diversified organization, Glidden also 
has an interesting and profitable side- 
line in drugs (cortisone and _hor- 
mones) which will furnish about $1 
million net income or 44 cents a 
share in the current fiscal year. 


The "Big Five" 


Not far behind Sherwin-Williams 
and Glidden is Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
which, in addition to its paint activ- 
ities, is a leading producer of flat 
glass and glass products. (The glass 
division accounted for less than half 
of Pittsburgh’s 1951 sales; paint 
products were next in importance, 
followed by chemicals, and brush and 
miscellaneous sales.) Along with du 
Pont and Devoe & Raynolds, this 
group constitutes the industry’s “Big 
Five”. The latter company—one of 
the few paint concerns’ which 
furnishes concise information relating 
to its operations—secures 55 per cent 
of total volume from trade sales, 40 
per cent from the industrial, marine 
and chemicals division, and the re- 
maining five per cent from brush 
sales. 

It is interesting to note that the 
breakdown of Devoe & Raynolds’ 
sales corresponds fairly closely with 
estimates for the industry as a whole. 
Approximately 60 per cent of paint 
consumption is usually attributed to 
building use, with industrial outlets 
such as the automotive, furniture, 
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Trends of the Leading Paint Makers 


7-Net Sales— w————Earned Per Share, Price 
(Millions) c7~-Annual-—, --Three Months~ Book Recent Earns. *Divi- 
1950 1951 1950 1951 1951 1952 Value Price Ratio dend Yield 
$30.6 $34.3 DAP GOR? ia AS $51.98 38 5.5 $3.00 7.9 
47.2 48.9 5.32 3.42 a$0.89 a$0.08 30.56 24 7.0 $2.00 8.3 
188.6 228.5 £51. seo b2:11 - bis 30.58 36 9.9 2.25 6.2 
342.7 389.9 2.41 2.05 0.45 0.41 11.25 29 =14.1 1.00 3.4 
337.2 404.2 4.64 3.44 1.19 0.97 26.34 48 140 2.00 42 
2.1: -<22 Bh MOE et cls ee Se 40.53 39 8.4 3.00 7.7 
c18.0 20.3 ry * - error 61.22 65 9.0 3.50 5.4 
9.6 10.4 1.34 1.08 a0.24 a0.17 4.97 6 5.6 0.50 8.3 





including extras. a—Three months ended February 28-29. b—Six months ended April 30. c—Profit from 
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Modest effect on prices of the sudden termination of steel 


negotiations indicates underlying strength. Over next few 


months, new favorable or inflationary factors will develop 


Considering the impressive strength shown by 
the market during the early days of June, ascribed 
at the time to hopes of an early settlement of the 
steel controversy, the sudden dashing of these hopes 
had remarkably little effect on stock prices. The 
decline induced by the breaking off of negotiations 
was minor, relatively brief and accompanied by 
lower trading volume. Naturally, the latest devel- 
opment in steel merely postpones a final settlement 
which must be reached eventually, but it will be 
more difficult to compose differences on the princi- 
pal item still in disagreement—the union shop— 
than to reach an accord on economic matters, and 
thus the strike may continue for some time. 


During the past few days, there have been re- 
ports that steel inventories held by principal con- 
suming industries are not as comfortable as had 
previously been believed. The automobile manu- 
facturers, for instance, are said to possess only 
about two weeks’ requirements. Even where total 
supplies of steel seem ample, shortages of certain 
shapes, sizes and grades may create serious bottle- 
necks. The proposal to resume partial operation 
to supply defense needs is not taken too seriously. 


There is now no question whatever that the 
steel workers will receive a very substantial in- 
crease, and almost no question that steel prices will 
be hiked by around $5 a ton. These developments 
are highly inflationary. They will inevitably lead 
to large demands by labor unions in other indus- 
tries; when these are granted (as they must be in 
large part) purchasing power will be augmented 


. without any accompanying increase in goods and 


services. The supply of these will, in fact, probably 
be reduced in the process of wage negotiations, for 
in many lines either price control or economic 
factors will prevent employers from passing on 
higher labor costs to their customers, and strikes 
are thus likely to ensue on a large scale. 


There has been another recent development 
which will have decidedly inflationary consequences. 
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The late May offering of long term bank-ineligible 
bonds by the Treasury was a resounding flop, 
thanks to Secretary Snyder’s insistence on retaining 
a 2%4 per cent interest rate against the urgings of 
outside advisers and even some of his own experts, 
who suggested a 3 per cent rate. Now the substan- 
tial deficits the Government will incur over coming 
months will have to be financed by means of short 
and intermediate term issues, mostly eligible for 
purchase by banks. This will add to the money 
supply, along the lines of the disastrous debt mone- 
tization of World War II. 


Renewed inflationary pressures can hardly be 
considered a favorable development for any segment 
of the population. But they do exert, or tend to 
exert, upward pressure on stock prices. And sev- 
eral more healthy influences acting in the same di- 
rection will come into play over the next few 
months. Outstanding among these are the improv- 
ing trends now clearly developing in some recently 
depressed lines such as furniture, shoes and even 
textiles. The probable forthcoming relaxation of 
margin requirements, while not a major influence, 
will be moderately helpful to the stock market. 
Recent easing of housing credit restrictions, and the 
possibility that they will be dropped altogether (if 
the House Banking Committee has its way) or 
further relaxed (which seems more likely) will 
stimulate the important building industry, already 
operating at high levels. 


These favorable factors will be partly offset by 
declining levels of activity in such lines as machine 
tools and other machinery, automobiles, some non- 
ferrous metals and eventually steel, the timing in 
the latter case depending on the duration of the 
strike. But business conditions over the inter- 
mediate future should be favorable on balance. In- 
vestors should endeavor to concentrate their funds 
in situations which will reflect this prospect, but 
will not be too vulnerable to an eventual over-all 
letdown. 

Written June 12, 1952; Allan F. Hussey 
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Railroad Earnings 


Some followers of the railroads believe net earn- 
ings of the carriers could set a new record this 
year, surpassing the previous high of $902 million 
realized in wartime 1942. Last year, earnings 
slipped to $693 million, about $90 million below 
the 1950 level. However, in the first four months 
of this year, net railway operating income climbed 
to $291 million compared with $251 million in the 
same period of 1951. The higher freight rates which 
generally became effective around May 1 will pro- 
vide an added fillip to carrier net income. Reflecting 
these factors, the Dow-Jones railroad share average 
is currently around the highest level since 1931 
and the. group has been among the strongest in 
recent market sessions. 


More Wheat 


The second largest wheat crop, exceeded only by 
the 1947 yield, is indicated by the Agriculture De- 
partment’s forecast of an outturn of 1,326,157,000 
bushels, 33 million less than the record. The indi- 
cated crop would be almost 35 per cent greater than 
last year’s harvest of 987.5 million bushels and 
would top the 10-year average by about 240 million. 
The Government’s goal for 1952 was only 1.16 
billion bushels, and there appears the possibility 
that the Department will ask farmers to cut down 
next year’s wheat acreage. Marketing quotas and 
acreage allotments on 1953 wheat must be set 
before July 1 of this year. The indications also are 
that a much greater quantity of 1952 wheat will 
be placed under loans than was the case with the 
1951 crop. Uncle Sam’s taxpayers already are sub- 
stantially interested in the wheat situation—as of 
April 30, loans of $217.1 million were outstanding 
against 103.3 million bushels and the Government 
had on hand 84.1 million bushels which cost 
$219.6 million. 


Too Much Sugar? 


Department of Agriculture forecasts of a record- 
breaking Cuban sugar output of 7.9 million tons in 
the 1951-52 crop year—exceeding by 200,000 tons 
the estimated domestic consumption of sugar in the 
current calendar year—has had little effect on 
domestic sugar prices, but has sent the price of 
world sugar future contracts to new lows on the 
New York Sugar Exchange. Along with the Cuban 
estimate, which was much in excess of prior esti- 
mates, the Government indicated the 1951-52 out- 
put of world sugar, both cane and beet, as 38.2 
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million tons, comparing with 36.7 million tons in 
the preceding year and an average annual, 1945-49, 
output of 27.7 million tons. The Sugar Act quota, 
which limits Cuban sugar deliveries to the U. S. to 
2,424,571 tons this year, serves to protect the 
domestic price for both cane and beet sugar, but 
with Cuba likely to be pressing sugar on the world 
market the present price of 4.05 cents, Cuban 
ports, faces further reduction, with none too happy 
implications for earnings of Cuban sugar companies. 


High Tire Inventories 


April production and shipments of passenger 
auto tires almost exactly balanced, the result of a 
16.6 per cent rise in shipments (over March) and an 
8.2 per cent cut in output. In consequence, manu- 
facturers’ April 30 inventories showed only a 
slight increase over March 31, to 10.58 million 
units, but at that they were the highest since June 
1949, and were within 185,000 of the all-time high 
of 10.77 million at the end of May 1949. With 
truck and bus tire shipments only 1.14 million, 
against output of 1.36 million, stocks in that cat- 
egory set a new record of 2.71 million, and brought 
inventories of all types of casings to within 5,812 
of the May 1949, all-time peak of 13,301,203. 
Because of reduced passenger car output the 
demand for replacement tires accounted for 62 
per cent of shipments in the first four months this 
year, comparing with an even 50 per cent in the 
same 1951 period. 


Cigarette Consumption Up 

American smokers are expected to consume an 
unprecedented 400 billion cigarettes in the 12- 
month period ending June 30, and the Agriculture 
Department forecasts a further consumption rise in 
the June 30, 1953, fiscal year. Production in the 
current year is placed at a new peak of 421 billion 
and an additional gain is expected in 1952-1953. 
Smoking tobacco production this year is estimated 
at 100 million pounds, the lowest figure since the 
early 1900s. But even though cigarette output con- 
tinues to rise, increases in tobacco and other costs, 
plus an inflexible price structure, will continue to 
squeeze cigarette makers’ earnings. This, of course, 
has been reflected in an unimpressive market 
performance for their shares. 


Housing Credit Eased 
The long awaited relaxation of Regulation X, 
modifying down payment requirements on new 
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homes, is regarded in building circles as being too 
limited to have much effect on the real estate mar- 
ket. 

The minimum cash down payment on houses 
costing $7,000 or less has been cut from ten per 
cent to five per cent (with no cash required from 
veterans) ; homes priced at $25,000 or more require 
a 40 per cent down payment instead of 50 per cent; 
and for housing priced in the $8,000 to $15,000 
bracket, the former scale of from 15 to 28 per cent 
is lowered to a new range of 12 to 25 per cent. 
Revisions in credit terms applying to commercial 
building are expected shortly. With only limited 
modification of Regulation X, and with many new 
homes remaining unsold, builders now believe the 
industry will do well if housing starts reach the 
million-mark this year. 


Rare Minerals Use Growing 

New industrial and military uses for rare min- 
erals such as lithium, germanium, columbium, 
tantalum and a host of others are spurring pro- 
ducers to expand their processing facilities and 
intensify their search for additional deposits. The 
transistor (FW, March 19), which is regarded as 
a potential successor to the vacuum tube, is made 
of germanium—a by-product in the smelting and 
refining of zinc ores; in order to recover a pound 
of germanium, 28 freight cars of zinc ore rock 
must be processed. 

Demand for lithium chemicals now exceeds in- 
dustry capacity and Foote Mineral Company is 
going ahead with plans to complete the world’s 
largest lithium processing plant next year. The 
lightest of all metals, lithium has applications in 
the porcelain, castings and air conditioning fields. 
Beryllium, the second lightest metal, is useful in 
copper alloys. Tantalum is used in chemical equip- 


ment and electronic devices. Columbium, on the 
other hand, functions as a stabilizer in stainless 
steels and helps alloys to withstand high tempera- 
tures. Zirconium is still another element used in 
high temperature alloys. 

The list of companies producing rare minerals 
ranges from those of recognized investment stature 
(e.g. Union Carbide, National Lead) to obscure 
enterprises which furnish little financial data. 
Naturally, the importance of producing and 
processing rare minerals varies widely from 
company to company. 
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Corporate News 


Walgreen’s May and five months’ sales were 5.8 
per cent and 4.2 cents above the 1951 periods. 

General Electric plans a $1 million expansion of 
its foundry facilities at Erie, Pa. 

Borden has acquired Savannah Ice Cream Com- 
pany and will enlarge and improve the latter’s plant. 

Columbia Gas System’s subsidiary, Ohio Fuel 
Gas, seeks increase of about 714 cents per 1,000 
cu. ft. Higher revenue is needed to meet additional 
expenses in purchasing natural gas from suppliers. 

General Motors’ Pontiac Motor Division has 
received a $16.7 million defense order for 
amphibious cargo carriers. 

Kalamazoo Stove & Furnace is studying tentative 
share exchange plan made by American Machine 
& Foundry. 

Mississippi River Fuel has applied to the Mis- 
souri Public Service Commission for permission to 
purchase more than 50 per cent of the outstanding 
stock of Laclede Gas Co. 

Corn Products has started commercial produc- 
tion of glucuronic acid made from corn. The 
product has been tested with good results against 
arthritis, rheumatism and allergies. 
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SELECTED ISSUES 















Issues listed do not constitute all the recommendations 
made from time to time, nor is it intended that holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 
be regarded as trading advices, nor as short term recom- 













mendations. Notice is given — together with reasons for the 
change — when issues on this page are dropped from the 
list. Purchases should be made only when consistent with 
the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 









Bonds 


These bonds are of sound quality, suitable for inclusion 
in conservative portfolios. Net yields generally indicate the 
investment caliber of individual issues. 










Common Stocks for Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger proportion 
of common stock commitments held by the average investor; 
stocks listed in the “Stocks for Income and Appreciation” 




























































































































































































































*Also paid stock. e—Fiscal 
March 31. f—Nine months ended February 28-29. 
months ended March 31. 
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a—First quarter. 











years ended 
g—Twelve 


—— Call classification may be used as supplementary selections. 
Price Yield Price a ? 
’t 2s, 1972-67 99 2.60% Not og ge 
U. S; Gov't 2ths, 1972B7. oc cccccces J mit, Ts Geen gos 
American Tel. & Tel. 2%s, 1975.... 94 3.10 105 American Stores ............+. $2.00 $1.50 37 54% 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 444s, 1964. 106 3.87 Not American Tel. & Tel. .......... 9.00 6.75 151 6.0 
Beneficial Loan 24s, 1961.......... 96 3.00 101% Borden Company ............. 2.80 120 52 54 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 3%s, Consolidated Edison ........... 2.00 1.000 35 5.7 

OUD csicintccuass beeen asecuke sd 97 3.27 105 Household Finance ........... 2.40 1.30 44 5.5 
Cities Service 3s, 1977..........00. 95 3.30 100 en 3.00 1.50 51 5.9 
Commonwealth Edison 2%s, 1999... 93 3.02 103.2 Louisville & Nashville ......... 4.00 200 60 6.7 
Oklahoma Gas & El. 2%s, 1975..... 9 3.05 103% MacAndrews & Forbes ........ 3.00 200 42 7.1 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 2%s, 1985.. 93 3.07 106 May Department Stores ....... 180 090 31 58 
Southern Pacific Co. 444s, 1969..... 100 450 105 Pacific Gas & Electric ......... 2.00 150 34 61 
Southwestern Gas & El. 3%s, 1970.. 102 3.17 104% Reynolds Tobacco “B” ........ 2.00 100 34 59 
West Penn Electric 3%s, 1974...... 102 3.35 105.1 Safeway Stores ............2.. 2.40 120 32 7:5 

Socony-Vacuum ............... 180 100 39 46 
Southern California Edison .. 200 100 35 5,7 
a Brea 225 100 39 58 
Texas Company ............... 3.065 130 S58 53 
Preferred Stocks Underwood Corporation ....... 4.00 150 51 78 
ee > err ere 6.00 4.75 117 5.1 
These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- VWawed Peat: 33360). 2 Ie. 450 275 62 73 
ment purposes. Walgreen Company ........... 185 0.80 28 66 
R West Penn Electric ........... 2.00 100 32 63 
ecent ’ Call sO si 
Price Yield Price *Based on 1951 payments. 
American Sugar Ref. 7% cum...... 132 5.30% Not 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 5% — “ 

(par $50) non-cum.............. P ot ae 
Chantal Paper $4.50 cum......... 100 4.50 107 Stocks for Income and Appreciation 
Gillette Company $5 cum........... 97 «5.15 105 
Public Service E&G $1.40 cum.conv. 27 5.19 (1960) These sound common stocks do not possess the same 
Reading 4% Ist (par $50) non-cum. 39 5.13 50 degree of stability as issues listed in the “Common Stocks 
Wheeling Steel $5 cum............. 84 5.95 105 for Income” group, but are satisfactory for larger port- 


folios. Greater price volatility should be expected from 
commitments in this classification. 


--Dividends~ -—Earnings— Recen 


rowth cks 1951 1952 1951 1952 Price 
Long Term Growth Sto Allied ‘Stoves \...°. «5 $3.00 $2.25 $0.57 [$0.44 38 
Attraction of these issues is based on industry growth or a a pemene one =o — al.80 > 
steady improvement of individual company position. Yield C ree C “a & gall 0.90 0. 60 12 s 
is subordinate to long term price appreciation possibilities. mineursenet ace. ence, abe ; e125 00.97 15 
Container Corporation.. 2.75 1.00 1.97 al.36 35 
7-Dividends— —Earnings— Recent Firestone Tire ........ 3.50 150 g2.60 g2.36 57 
1951 195219511952 Price Flintkote Company ... 3.00. 1.00 1.06 a0.24 29 
American Home Products $2.00 $1.05 a$0.71 a$0.67 38 General Amer. Transp.. 3.50 1.50 1.10 al.25 59 
Dow Chemical. ........ *240 *1.80 £4.31 £3.57 119 General Motors ....... 4.00 2.00 al58 al.42 55 
El Paso Natural Gas .. 1.60 0.80 g2.71 23.07 38 Glidden Company ..... 229 175 2.11 -hl23 36 
General Electric ....... 2.85 2.25 al.21 al.01 60 Kennecott Copper .... 6.00 2.50 a2.33 a2.00 76 
General Foods ........ 2.40 120 e458 e352 45 Mathieson Chemical ... 1.70 1.00 1.08 a0.77 46 
Int'l Business Machines.. *4.00 *2.00 a2.22 a2.23 200 Mid-Continent Petroleum 3.75 2.00 a2.37 a2.18 68 
Pacific Lighting ....... 3.00 1.50 g5.42 23.68 51 Simmons Company .... 2.50 1.00 a 
Standard Oil of Calif... 2.60 150 a1.34 al146 57 Sperry Corporation .... 2.00 1.00 5.36 <23) t 2a 
Union Carbide & Carbon. 2.50 1.50 al.01 a0.81 64 Tide Water Assoc. Oil.. 1.07 1.50 20.69 a0.53 24 
United Biscuit ......... 1.60 1.00 al.09 al.05 35 U. &. Seed a tiebindass 3.00 150 a1.62 al43 39 











a—First quarter. e—Twelve months ended March 31. 
months ended April 30. g—Th 
h—Six months ended April 30. 


f—Three 
ree months ended January 31. 
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Court's By a six to three de- 
Steel cision, the Supreme 
Decisi Court of the United 
ecision 


States, the highest trib- 
unal in the land, ruled that President 
Truman’s seizure of the steel indus- 
try was illegal. The significance of 
this highly important decision is even 
more apparent when one realizes that 
it was rendered by a court comprised 
largely of justices who had been ap- 
pointed either by the late President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt or by Mr. 
Truman himself. 

Nevertheless, the majority of jus- 
tices regarded usurpation of the law- 
making powers of Congress by the 
President as unconstitutional. The 
statutes under which the executive 
branch of the Government can act “in 
both good and bad times” are quite 
clear and leave no room for seizure 
by Presidential order. 

In a free government, there is no 
place for legislative loopholes through 
which a President can assume powers 
which with the passage of time might 
lead to autocracy. 

The decision will be classic in the 
annals of jurisprudence. It subjects 
the President to considerable criticism 
for his hasty determination to seize 
the steel industry when he clearly 
could have resorted to the Taft- 
Hartley Act as prescribed by Con- 
gress. This Act was passed by our 
legislators for the express purpose of 
implementing an amicable adjustment 
of labor-management disputes which 
had reached an impasse. 

By attempting to by-pass legal 
procedures, the results of which might 
not have been as favorable to the 
union, Mr. Truman clearly showed 
that his primary concern was to sup- 
port the C. I. O.’s United Steelwork- 
ers rather than to attempt to reach 
an equitable settlement of the dispute. 
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His entire effort was concentrated on 
forcing an agreement on the basis of 
the terms recommended by the Wage 
Stabilization Board which, in the first 
place, had exceeded its authority in 
this case. 

We can thank Providence for an 
enlightened Supreme Court decision 
in the steel case, for our very free- 
dom as well as our system of private 
enterprise was endangered by the 
President’s violation of the Constitu- 
tion. 

We cannot permit any individ- 
ual at any time to take away powers 
that wisely and intentionally have 
been delegated to Congress. 


Harry What motive, aside from 
Vs. The pure politics, could Pres- 
Utilities ident Truman possibly 


have had when he re- 
cently blasted out in a tirade against 
the private power industry in the 
country? He charged that the private 
utility companies were spending mil- 
lions of dollars for “vicious” propa- 
ganda against the Government’s pub- 
lic power projects and that as a result 
there is a loss in tax receipts by the 
Treasury. 

His arguments are fallacious. Since 
when in this country did we begin to 
deny business its right to fight for its 
very life? 

Furthermore, Mr. Truman an- 
nounced that this was only the begin- 
ning. He plans to assail the private 
utilities even more vigorously once he 
begins his whistle-stop campaign in 
support of the Democratic party’s 
Presidential standard bearer in the 
forthcoming election. 

Only recently we expressed the 
opinion that the Government was be- 
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coming better disposed toward the 
private utilities, but obviously such is 
not to be the case in view of Mr. Tru- 
man’s revival of the type of ill-found- 
ed denunciations which were used so 
freely by the late President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. Fortunately, the pri- 
vate utilities today are in a stronger 
position to fight mendacious political 
attacks. No industry today gives the 
consuming public greater value for 
its money. And the private power 
companies have established reputa- 
tions for good service to their cus- 
tomers. 

These things would be obvious to 
the President if he had the will to 
play the game fairly—but he prefers 
to play politics. 


Strange We can hardly under- 
Attitude Stand the attitude of the 

, Federal Trade Commis- 
On Prices 


sion in accusing the Safe- 
way and Kroger grocery chains of 
accepting price discriminations from 
their suppliers of merchandise for, in 
connection with the charge, it was 
also stated that the chains are in a 
position to offer lower prices than 
their competitors. 

Our understanding has always 
been that when a corporation is able 
to effect economies that lower prices 
to the consumer, it is acting in the 
public interest to do so. But accord- 
ing to the FTC’s action in this in- 
stance, such is not the case. Strange 
are the attitudes of some of our bu- 
reaucrats! They always seem to be 
able to stir up some activity no mat- 
ter how barren the field in which they 
are concerning themselves at any 
particular time. 

The FTC complaint against the 
two food chains represents one of 
the craziest notions ever dreamed of 
by a bureaucracy. 
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FORTY YEARS AGO, when £ founded 
COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY, a small group of 
people joined with me in providing our original 
capital of 300 THOUSAND DOLLARS. 


The original COMMERCIAL CREDIT stock pro- 
spectus contained the words, “THE FIELD 
OF OPERATIONS IS PRACTICALLY UN- 
LIMITED.” Yes, we started with confidence in 
our ability to succeed, but I know that none of us 
in our original group foresaw COMMERCIAL 
CREDIT CoMPANY as it is today, for none of us 
could foresee the miracle of America’s industrial 
growth in the last 40 years. 


In 1951 gross receivables acquired by the 

Finance Companies of COMMERCIAL CREDIT were 

$2,783,942,471; earned premiums of its Insurance 

Companies were $39,464,036; and net sales of its 

Manufacturing Companies were $99,115,875. 

These operations were carried on through some 

ALEXANDER E. DUNCAN 12,800 employes located in more than 350 offices 
Chairman of the Board and Founder throughout the United States and Canada. We 
Commercial Credit Company have come a long way in the past forty years and 
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Marketable Securities.............. 


OT a 
Other Current Assets................ 
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Collateral Trust Notes Payable....... 
Short Term Unsecured Notes......... 
Aree TOM. . od iwi. .§ Geer 
Accounts and Reserves Payable....... 
Unearned Insurance Premiums........ 
Other Heantve’ 6:15 so... i See eae 
Long Term Unsecured Notes.......... 
Subordinated Long Term Unsecured Notes......... 
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Custeaet Bamees......... . .deevedal awa 
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Contrasting the first published balance sheet of COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 
as of October 31, 1912 with our fortieth annual report as of December 31, 1951 














As of As of 
October 31, 1912 December 31, 1951 
LY eee RTA $117,375 $ 66,159,758 
Bitte des whee 88,834,641 
as ene 740,270 690,026,043* 
De soe cou 19,557,476 
ee aaa eet 2,884 9,949,732 
ee 36,645 4,075,498 
Se tne Been $897,174 $878,603,148 





*After deducting $35,358,360 for Reserves 
for Unearned Income and Losses 








awa oie $430,000 
UB Wes csebees $455,073,500 
ee as o«<Rewen 31,924,978 
PES 00's wena 151,574 47,046,648 
Eve, ws oo gees 31,371,411 
eae 2,638 6,239,955 
ae ee 131,500,000 
50,000,000 
PEE ET 62,064 
errr 100,000 
Le ee 200,000 22,789,730 
iowa a « « weKia’ 38,042,920 
iitnie ways dae 12,962 64,551,942 
Maman: «cubes $897,174 $878,603,148 











I want to pay public tribute to those who have 
helped write COMMERCIAL CREDIT’S success story: 


To the millions of customers who have used 
and are using our services. 


To the banks, corporations, insurance com- 
panies, institutional and other investors who 
have loaned BILLIONS of dollars to 
COMMERCIAL CREDIT to make our continuing 
operations and growth possible. 


To some 28,000 stockholders, large and small, 
who have bought and now own over 244 
MILLION shares of COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
common stock. 





To the manufacturers, distributors and 
dealers for their endorsement and use of 
various COMMERCIAL CREDIT PLANS. 


I also want to pay tribute to the men and 
Women of COMMERCIAL CREDIT—our original 
group of five, three of whom are still with the 
Company, and to the thousands who with their 








hands and hearts and minds have and are still 
carrying on for COMMERCIAL CREDIT. That we 
have grown substantially and soundly is ample 
proof that COMMERCIAL CREDIT men and women 
have done and are doing their jobs well. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT is a perfect example of 
what can be accomplished under our free enter- 
prise system with proper incentive. It is gratifying 
that one function of COMMERCIAL CREDIT, our 
time payment plans, has enabled millions and 
millions of American families to enjoy the new 
and better products of American industrial genius. 
I am convinced that the average American con- 
sumer is an honest, dependable business risk. He 
is his own best credit man! 


We pledge the continuing use of our funds and 
the knowledge and ability we have accumulated 
in 40 years to persevering in our objective of 
HELPING AMERICA BUY WHAT IT WANTS. 
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Independent Telephones 





Rank High in Stability 


Publicly-owned companies outside the Bell System also 


have good growth record. Price changes are narrow and 


good yields are offered by these better-quality shares 


rene independent telephone op- 
erating companies outside the 
Bell System comprise a group rank- 
ing high in stability. Growth record 
also is outstanding. Of the four lead- 
ing companies, three have shown con- 
siderably greater progress in extend- 
ing their service during the last ten 
years than has the Bell System itself, 
a giant in comparison. 

Second largest among this group of 
independents is Associated Telephone 
Company, Ltd., operating chiefly in 
southern California, both north and 
south of Los Angeles. During the 
1942-51 decade the number of tele- 
phones in use by this well situated 
operator showed a gain of 167 per 
cent, increasing from 173,538 to 463,- 
461 at the end of last year. Operat- 
ing revenues meanwhile increased 
more than four times over. Taking 
American Telephone & Telegraph as 
a standard of comparison, the increase 
in this company’s number of tele- 
phones was 87 per cent greater at the 
end of 1951 as against the 1942 total. 
and the Bell System’s gross revenues 
had multiplied meanwhile two and a 
half times. 


Biggest Little One 


The largest of the independents, 
General Telephone, has a far-flung 
system extending from Vermont to 
the Mississippi River (Wisconsin and 
Illinois), into Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Oklahoma and Texas, southern Cali- 
fornia, Idaho and Washington, and, 


to a smaller degree, into Montana. 


General controls 15 operating com- 
panies, including Associated (of 
which it owns all the common stock), 
and in 1950 it acquired a manufactur- 
ing unit in the telephone, switchboard 
and communications equipment field. 
At the end of 1942 General had 628,- 
' 439 telephones in use; ten years later 
the total had reached 1,417,109, a 
gain of 126 per cent, and revenues 
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had increased nearly three and a half 
times over, again exceeding the Bell 
System rate of growth. 

Operating chiefly along the West 
Coast of Florida, with some inland 
business principally in Polk County, 
Peninsular Telephone has extended 
its lines almost as fast as has Associ- 
ated Telephone in fast-growing south- 
ern California. A gain of 164 per 
cent is indicated’ for the number of 
telephones in use, with around 172.- 
000 installed at the end of 1951, while 
operating revenues multiplied them- 
selves three times over in the interval. 
The fourth company in the group, 
Rochester Telephone, lacks the ad- 
vantages of a rapidly growing area, 
with operations chiefly confined to the 
city of Rochester, N. Y. The gain in 


the number of telephones in use ove 


the ten-year period ending Decembe 
31 last was 51 per cent with revenue 
a little more than doubling during th; 
period. 

Because of the large costs incurre| 
in extending telephone service as we 
as maintaining it in operation, th 
independent units, like the Bell Sys 
tem, have needed rate increases ij 
order to obtain adequate returns oj 
their investment. The one exception ij 
this respect—Peninsular Telephone 
however, has had rate difficultie 
and its earnings have been stead 
ily declining since 1947. Applicatiot 
for a rate increase filed with the Flor 
ida Railroad & Public Utilities Com 
mission in 1949 was finally denie 
nearly two years later. Last Decem 
ber, a new application was filed, ani 
the general feeling is that this tim 
some measure of relief will } 
granted by the Commission. 


Narrow Price Range 


It is notable that share prices of th 
leading independents have change 
very little during the last year and 
half. Peninsular, as well as Associate 
and Rochester, is selling at almog 
exactly the price prevailing last De 
cember, and fluctuations since ha 
been narrow. Continued recent i 
provement in General Telephone 
earnings, however, has stimulated : 
advance to new highs of around 
against a 1952 low of 2934 and 
low of 27 last year. Yields at curre 
prices are attractive, considering t 
quality of the shares. On the basis ¢ 
present dividend rates, General, Pe 
insular and Rochester return aroun 
six per cent or better while the % 
cent dividend on Associated Tel 
phone’s 41%4% preferred ($20 pat 
yields a flat five per cent. Of the fo 
issues, General Telephone obvious! 
has the greatest appeal for the ave 
age investor, and the shares are su! 
able for inclusion in diversified po 
folios. 


Leading Independent Telephone Issues 


r~Revenues— 





(Millions) -—Annual—, 
Company 1950 1951 1950 = 1951 
Assoc. Tel., Ltd. $21.7 $27.2 a$2.75 a$2.25 
General Tel.... 70.1 848 2.64 2.63 
Peninsular Tel.. 9.5 10.9 3.97 3.59 
Rochester Tel.. 12.2 13.1 i a & .) 


* Paid or declared to June 11. 
c—Four months ended April 31. 


Earned Per Share————, 


Ind 
c——Interim——,_ -——Dividends—, Recent cat 


1951 1952 1951 *1952 Price Yi¢ 
ab$2.94 ab$2.59 £$0.90 £$0.45 £18. 5.0 
c0.91 cl.15 2.00 1.00 33 6.1 
e1.09 ° e1.08 2.50: 1.87% 43 58 
e0.30 =e0.34 0.80 0.60 13 62 


a—On combined preferred stock. b—12 months ended March 
e—Three months. 


f—On 90-cent preferred. 
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am Retail druggists’ campaign pays off as House solidly votes 


to revive "Fair Trade'—High rate of activity in public 


ig and private construction expected to continue for some time 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—A bill re- 
‘@ viving “Fair ‘Trade,” letting manu- 
lil facturers set retail prices on trade- 
ad’ marked products, recently passed the 
House with only ten opposition votes. 
The Grange, the CIO and half a 
dozen consumer lobbies all were op- 
posed. Congressmen themselves told 
people that they didn’t like the bill, 
even though they later voted for it. 
The victory in the House is worth 
the study of secretaries of pressure 
groups, who, as a matter of fact, are 
studying it. 

Sponsors, the retail druggists, 
didn’t use any new devices—just the 
old standbys. But they used them to 
the hilt. For years, the drug trade 
association had been putting out a 
weekly bulletin, one of whose effects 
and purposes was to keep the drug- 
gists themselves steamed up. They 
were advised continually to entrench 
themselves in local politics, to get on 
tuwn councils, to join all the do-good 
clubs, etc. Always they were to seek 
converts to the great cause. 
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letters, first to the legislative commit- 
tee and then to all members of Con- 
gress, the generals just had to call 
signals. It was easy to bring drug- 
gists from all over the country to 
button-hole Congressmen and even 
easier to get the rest to write or wire. 
e fo ee a 

Druggists’ wires came by the tens of 


r10us! 
thousands. 
. ave 


e sul 


1 po If the druggists should be licked 


in the Senate, they’re equipped to go 
on campaigning, if necessary just 
about forever. They have their asso- 
ciation, which has built up appro- 


Ind priately responsive habits among 
ce Yi§members. Most remarkable of all, 
8. 5.0the campaign is financed not by 
3 a assessments, but by contributions. 
ss: 
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At the hearings, both in the 
House and in the Senate, both sides 
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When the time came for writing — 


were arguing two ways. The drug- 
gists and their various allies brought 
out that they needed minimum prices, 
but that, in fact, the minima weren’t 
kept. Opponents argued, too, that 
price floors made things more ex- 
pensive to the customers, but that 
the so-called “fair trade contracts” 
weren't and couldn’t be enforced. 
With everybody arguing both for 
and against himself, it became pretty 
clear that statements before commit- 
tees hadn’t much to do with the case. 
The retailers had the greater mobili- 
zation of letter writers. Late in the 
campaign, however, some of the daily 
papers started printing protests, 
which readers could mail in by add- 
ing their own names and addresses. 
One of the curiosities of the hear- 
ings was the claim of the druggists 
that they were entitled to minimum 
prices, because advertised wares in- 
clude an investment in good will. A 
large part of the drug business in- 
volves prescription drugs, which may 
not be advertised. Indeed, heads of 
several of the ethical houses belong to 
one or another of the committees 
sponsoring the legislation. 


The Department of Agriculture 
has been pointing out that little 
overseas buying of cotton is to be 
expected through the rest of the 
season. Demand evidently depends 
on what happens to the domestic 
textile business. As expected, the 
removal of price ceilings didn’t prove 
important. 


In a published piece by the 
Labor Department forecasting the 
construction outlook through the rest 
of the year, an attitude of optimism 
is evident. (Some experts believe 
that Regulation X will be abandoned 
entirely, provided that the steel 
strike is settled in the not-too-distant 
future. ) 










The Department experts expect no 
significant let-up in private residen- 
tial construction, now that mortgage 
terms have been made easier. Public 
housing, too, is expected to continue 


at a high level. But this view does 
not entirely coincide with that of 
builders, who had hoped for far more 
drastic revisions in Regulation X 
than those recently announced (see 
page 12). 

It may be that building industry 
pessimism is intended to spur fur- 
ther relaxation of housing credit, but 
there is no doubt that new home 
sales have been lagging in many sec- 
tions of the country. On the other 
hand, even the reduced estimate of 
this year’s housing starts would 
make 1952 one of the better years in 
the long history of this cyclical in- 
dustry. Some types of housing, it is 
true, are now in good supply, but for 
others there’s still a definite shortage. 


Coal companies appear to have 
been making price concessions of 
various kinds. The public utilities, 
it’s said, have been able recently to 
buy cheaper than market quotations 
would indicate. Coal trade associa- 
tion literature vaguely tries to sug- 
gest, without being open about it, 
that this sort of thing is to be re- 
gretted. It’s the sort of situation in 
which intervention by the UMW is 
occasionally welcomed. — 


The Supreme Court recently de- 
cided that under certain conditions, 
people can be made to listen to radio 
advertising. For the advertising busi- 
ness generally, the opinion is not im- 
portant since nationa! advertisers, at 
least, don't consider that captive 
listeners are worth buying. 

—Jerome Shoenfel: 
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Mutuals Sponsor Trek to Canada 


Distributors of United States mutual funds rush to organize 


companies specializing in Canadian industry as native 


Canadian trust management awaits clearance in Washington 


By Henry Ansbacher Long 


hen the history of mutual 

funds for 1952 is finally chron- 
icled, the outstanding development 
of the year will undoubtedly be the 
organization by United States spon- 
sors of new companies to invest in 
Canadian finance and industry. Early 
in July between $10 million and $15 
million is expected to be raised in 
an initial offering by Canada Gen- 
eral Fund. Last month Canadian 
Fund, Inc., sold $11 million of its 
stock to the investing public through 
a large nation-wide syndicate, while 
shares of still another mutual, Natu- 
ral Resources of Canada Fund, Inc., 
were publicly offered on a continu- 
ous basis during the first week of 
June. 


Interesting Background 


A unique feature of two of these 
offerings, which may presage general 
practice in the organization of new 
mutuals in the future, is that they 
were started as closed-end type com- 
panies and their capital was (or is 
expected to be) raised in a relatively 
short time through coast-to-coast 
syndicates of investment firms in 
much the same manner as the ordi- 
nary railroad or industrial company. 
Then, within a few days after the 
closing date of the syndicate, the in- 
vestment company is converted into 
an open-end or conventional type 
mutual fund with new shares con- 
tinuously on tap. Sponsors claim 
that this gives the new fund suff- 
cient initial capital to support ade- 
quate research and keep carrying 
expenses at a reasonable percentage 
of income. However, it is yet to be 
shown on the record that as between 
a fund of one to two million dollars 
and another with assets of ten to fif- 
teen million, there has been gener- 
ally any gain either principal- or 
income-wise to the investor in own- 
ing the larger fund. 

While these mutual funds, organ- 
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ized in the United States, are chan- 
neling the smaller investor’s capital 
into Canada, open-end investment 
company sponsors living in that 
country look longingly at the market 
for Canadian trust shares in “the 
States” which they feel, in part, 
should belong to them. One such 
company, Resources of Canada In- 
vestment Fund, Ltd., domiciled in 
Montreal, has filed an application for 
a conditional order of the SEC per- 
mitting it to make a public offering 
of its securities in this country. It 
was organized in Canada over two 
years ago. 

The Investment Company Act pro- 
hibits the public sale of shares of a 
mutual fund created under the laws 
of a foreign country unless the Se- 
curities Commission finds that be- 
cause of special arrangements, it is 
both legally and practically possible 
to enforce the Act against such a 
company, that it is in the public in- 
terest, and that investors will be ade- 
quately protected. In addition to mak- 
ing various amendments to its cor- 
porate charter and by-laws to comply 
with the provisions of the Act, the 
Montreal fund proposes to enter into 
certain agreements which should go 
far to protect the U. S. investor 
against any infractions of regula- 
tions. These include appointment of 
a member of the National Associa- 
tion of Security Dealers as exclusive 
agent of the principal underwriter in 
the sale of shares in this country, and 
of a bank incorporated in the United 
States as custodian of portfolio securi- 
ties with a value at least equal to the 
investment of U. S. shareholders in 
the fund. Most important, irrevoc- 
able powers of attorney appointing 
the U. S. Corporation as agent to 
receive summons and subpoenas will 
be filed with the SEC by the fund, 
its investment advisor, its principal 
underwriter and each director and 
officer. Thus, service of process in 


Act of 1933 is assured. Of course, 
enforcement of money judgments will 
be effective only to the extent that 
corporate or individual assets, as the 
case may be, are available in this 
country, but enforcement of criminal 
penalties against individuals under 
the statutes might be implemented 
through the extradition treaty be- 
tween the United States and Canada, 

The mutual fund indigenous to 
Canada can offer the United States 
investor a certain advantage taxwise, 
provided that the Canadian trust 
holds in its portfolio for the most part 
companies domiciled in Canada. To 
the extent that it holds shares of 
United States corporations, it must 
pay a 15 per cent withholding tax on 
all dividends received, which the 
U. S. investor unfortunately cannot 
offset against his own personal in- 
come tax. Moreover, not qualifying 
under Supplement Q of the U. S. In- 
ternal Revenue Code, long term cap- 
ital gains distributions to the holder 
of the Canadian mutual are taxed at 
full instead of half the regular rate. 
However, the Canadian mutual, it- 
self, is not taxed on realized capital 
gains whether withheld or passed on 
to its shareholders. 


























Advantage to Americans 


The advantage to a United States 
investor in a Canadian mutual in- 
corporated in Canada with assets al- 
most entirely in Canadian corpora- 
tions over a mutual similarly invested, 
incorporated in the United States, is 
that a 15 per cent tax withheld by 
the Canadian Government on divi- 
dends received from the Canadian 
mutual by its shareholder can be used 
as a credit by the U. S. citizen 
against the income tax which he pays 
his own government. On the other 
hand, the 15 per cent gross income 
tax withheld by the Dominion Gov- 
ernment on all dividends received on 
Canadian stocks held by the United 
States investment company cannot 
be credited, since the U. S. fund 
qualifying under Supplement Q pays 
no Federal income tax and there is 
nothing to offset against the Cana- 
dian tax. Naturally, the taxpayer. 
himself, also receives no credit. It 
should be noted that this added ex: 
pense of the U. S. mutual is on its 
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gross dividend income from Canadian 
corporations and not net, paid out 
after expenses. 

One of the supposed chief disad- 
vantages to the United States holder 
of a mutual incorporated in Canada 
is liability for the Dominion and 
Provincial Succession Duties or es- 
tate taxes. This would not seem to 
be so much of an obstacle today, how- 
ever. The Dominion tax is deter- 
mined with reference to the Canadian 
assets only and there is a $50,000 ex- 
emption. However, this can be offset 
against U. S. Federal inheritance 
taxes according to formula set out 
either in the Tax Convention between 
the two countries signed in 1944 or 
provisions of Section 603 of the 
United States Revenue Act of\1951. 
If a Canadian corporation maintains 
a transfer office in the United States, 
the shares of this company are\not 
subject to Succession Duty taxation 
in either the Provinces of Ontario 
or Quebec. Furthermore, even if no 
transfer office is established in the 
States, Congressional intent as stated 
in specific language in the Senate 
Finance Committee Report on the 
1951 Revenue Act seems to make it 
clear that Section 603 is applicable 
to Provincial as well as Dominion 
Succession Duties. 




























Dividend Meetings 


he following dividend meetings 
are scheduled for dates indicated. 
Meetings are frequently moved up a 
day or more, or may be postponed. 


June 17: American Book; Delta Air- 
lines; Detroit Edison Company; South- 
ern Colorado Power; Strathmore Paper; 
Sun Oil; United Aircraft Corporation; 
Warren Bros. 

June 18: American Dredging; Celotex 
Corporation; Central Ohio Steel Prod- 
ucts; Chesapeake & Ohio; Connecticut 
Light & Power; Fuller (George A.); 
Greenwich Gas; Hart Schaffner & Marx; 
Haverhill Electric; Hudson Bay Min- 
ing; Krueger (G.) Brewing; Lawrence 
Gas & Electric; Northern States Power; 
Rome Cable; Solar Aircraft; Southern 
California Edison. 

June 19: Amalgamated Sugar; Ameri- 
can Car & Foundry; Angerman Co.; 
Central Franklin Process; Commodore 
Hotel; Hayes Industries; MacAndrews 
& Forbes; Motor Finance; Towmotor 
Corporation; United Air Lines; United 
Drill & Tool; U. S. Shoe. 

June 20: Anchor Hocking Glass: 
Carolina Clinchfield & Ohio Railway; 
Dominion Steel & Coal; El Paso Na- 
tural Gas; Hercules Steel Products; 
Longines - Wittnauer Watch; Monroe 
Calculating Machine; Mountain States 
Power; West Kentucky Coal. 
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An investment of $237,000 is 
often necessary to buy and transport 
the equipment required to START 
drilling for oil. In order to drill 

as deep as 8000-feet another $75,000 
or more, to cover labor and supplies 
will probably be needed. Despite this 
initial investment, there is always the 
chance of missing the “pay sands” and 
that the well will be “dry”. 





So you see that the oil business is a “risk” 
business. It offers the challenge of 
substantial rewards to the aggressive and 
enterprising companies and individuals in 
America who keep up the never-ending 
search for new crude oil reserves. Incen- 
tive, therefore, is the stimulant which makes 
it possible for SUNRAY and other pro- 
ducers to discover a steadily increasing 
volume of oil and natural gas reserves. 

The high cost of replacing these reserves 

is clear evidence of the necessity for 

the oil depletion allowance. 


























It is SUNRAY’s continuing policy to use the 
most modern geophysical and exploratory 
help in determining WHERE to drill, and 
the most efficient drilling and producing iv 
methods possible in its search for oil. i oe 


SUNRAY takes its share of these risks 
and is finding its share of oil under 
a system of competitive enterprise 
which we must not lose — for 
SUNRAY’s progress and America’s 
progress go hand in hand. 




























Although SUNRAY contracts % 
for the drilling of its wells, | 
$36-million was invested during 
1951 in leases, development, 
drilling, refinery, pipe line, 
gasoline and other equipment 
























to improve our capital facilities. 
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TO OPEN 
AN ACCOUNT 


For new or experienced 
investors — a booklet 
explaining stock market 
trading terms, rules and 
practices. 


Explained in our booklet 
F-21 
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MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK CURB AND COMMODITY EXCHANGES 
One Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Offices from Coast to Coast 


DIVIDEND 
O/ SaARANTRE 
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GUARANTEED 


ON YOUR 


SAVINGS 
ACCOUNT 


Al -. ae Savings and Loan Association on 
2. Each account permanently IN- 
SURED. ‘uP 0 $10,000 by an Agency of United 





States Government. For Immediate . Placement. 
Both Immediate Placement or Future Commitments 
now being accepted on 342% Dividends Assns. 

Our Service is FREE. Ask for Confidential 


Report #219 
INSURED ASSOCIATIONS DIVIDEND eg ~~ 
Dept. A-20, 53 State St., Boston 9, Mass. 





BULL or BEAR MARKET 


Some investment experts are predicting a 
tremendous bull market for the balance of 
1952 while others predict a major market 
collapse. The way to go broke is to base 
your stock investments on future market 
forecasts. Why not investigate Curtiss 
Dahl’s new book, “Consistent Profits in the 
Stock Market,” which presents a procedure 
that does not try to forecast the market but 
follows the market as the price pattern 
unfolds? Write for free descriptive litera- 
ture. You will never regret it. Tri-State 
Offset Co., 817 Main Street, Dept. J, 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 











Manufacturers of DUPLICATING MACHINES 
CARBON PAPERS - RIBBONS 


DIVIDEND No. 40 


The Board of Directors has declared a 
dividend of 30 cents per share on the 
Common Stock of the Company, pay- 
able on June 30, 1952 to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on 
June 19, 1952. _ 


JEROME A. EATON, Treasurer 
June 10, 1952 
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New-Business Brevities 





Construction ... 

Air-entrained concrete, a relatively 
new development, is reported to 
make possible the construction of 
highways which can better withstand 
the ravages of the weather and thus 
last longer—in this connection, an 
improved indicator to show more 
rapidly and with greater accuracy the 
entrained air content of freshly 
mixed concrete has been developed by 
Central Scientific Company... . 
Tough Tenite anchors for home and 
industrial uses in securing articles to 
brick, concrete, wood and other solid 
materials are the latest fastening de- 
vices on the market—called Scru- 
Tite Screw Anchors, they are manu- 
factured by Mastercraft Plastics and 
are distributed nationally through 
Surpless, Dunn & Company....A 
cold solder that can be applied either 
with a putty knife, or by a brush or 
spray gun when thinned with a spe- 
cial solvent, is available from A. L. 
Okun Company under the trade name 
No-Torch—a_ powdered aluminum 
product, it will adhere to all metals 
or to wood. ... SCR brick, a new 
masonry building material developed 
by the Structural Clay Products Re- 
search Foundation, may make pos- 
sible in the not-too-distant future the 
construction of all-brick homes com- 
petitive in prices with quality frame- 
constructed dwellings—in appearance 
and face size SCR brick resembles 
conventional building brick, but 
there the similarity ends. 


Electrical ... 

Although we aren’t quite half way 
through the current year, some man- 
ufacturers are beginning to talk about 
1953 models—witness, the announce- 
ment last week by Emerson Radio & 
Phonograph Corporation of “an ad- 
vance 1953 television console” pro- 
viding for all VHF stations as well 
as the new UHF stations expected to 
go on the air before long. . . . Gen- 
eral Electric has added three models 
to its Black Daylight television line, 
all featuring a new 21-inch cylindri- 
cal picture tube—the new models, in 
addition to covering the active TV 


channels, have a built-in socket to 
which an UHF translator may be at- 
tached. . . . An electric cord which 
permits remote control of a radio, 
toaster or other electrical appliance is 
now being sold by most hardware 
dealers and variety chain stores— 
available in 9, 15 or 21-foot lengths, 
the cord is produced by Gilbert Man- 
ufacturing Company... . Hy Tron is 
the trade name of a machine intro- 
duced by Hysan Products Company 
to destroy any obnoxious odors and 
kill flying insects simultaneously—if 
desired, however, the machine can be 
adjusted to perform either function 
separately. 


Industrial . . . 

Cortisone in greater quantities and 
at substantially lower prices will soon 
be available as the result of a new 
fermentation process for its produc- 
tion which has been developed by the 
Upjohn Company—the new process, 
similar to the processes by which 
antibiotics are now made, by-passes 
a complex and costly series of chemi- 
cal operations heretofore followed in 
making the hormone drug. . . . While 
many technical problems have yet to 
Le solved, we are reported to be only 
a few years away from the general 
use of an inexpensive yet highly ef- 
ficient method of preserving and 
processing food with radioactive 
waste materials that are a by-product 
of atomic fission—experimental work 
along this line is now being con- 
ducted by Stanford Research Insti- 
tute, at the request of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, in cooperation 
with such leading companies as 
American Can Company, California 
Packing Corporation, Continental 
Can Company, General Foods, Gen- 
eral Mills, Food Machinery & 
Chemical Corporation, National 
Dairy Products, Swift & Company 
and Wilson & Company. ... A series 
of capsule facts about America’s 17 
million automobiles, graphically illus- 
trated, are contained in a new book- 
let, The Work Cars Do, announced 
last week by the Automobile Manu- 
facturers Association—available free 
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ries @ HOTELS CORPORATION has this 
| 7 day declared a dividend of 25¢ per 
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free 


of charge from AMA, the booklet is 


based on a cross-section survey of the 
pation conducted by Alfred Politz 
Research, Inc. 


Random Notes ... 

Ordinary box strapping, formerly 
baled and sold for scrap, has been 
successfully put to work cutting 
stainless steel at Solar Aircraft Cor- 
poration—although toothless, box 
strapping is found to be better and to 
ast much longer than conventional 
blades; besides, it reduces the cost 
yer blade to about ten cents from 
around $3. ... A handy wallet-size 
rard outlining the type of time, day- 
light or standard, being observed 
throughout the nation this year has 
been prepared for free distribution 
by F. H. McGraw & Company—in 
nddition to the time card, the com- 
pany is publishing a three-color map 
ielineating the complex time situa- 
ion across the country. ... An oxi- 
izing catalytic unit developed by 
Jxy-Catalyst Manufacturing Com- 
any converts fuel and hitherto waste 
products into heat with unmatched 
ficiency, destroys noxious and 
armful industrial odors which 
lague persons in manufacturing 
enters—the possibilities for its ap- 
‘lication are reported to be virtually 
limited. . . . The Mexican Govern- 
nent has released the first issue of 
ateline Mexico, a four-page weekly 
ulletin highlighting developments in 
hat country—it is planned to mail 
his weekly report to more than a 


housand American businessmen. 
—Howard L. Sherman 





When requesting information concerning 
usiness questions, please address this de- 
artment and refer to the date of the issue 
n which you are interested, Also enclose 
) self-addressed post card, or a stamped 
nvelope. 











Notice of Dividend No. 67 


share payable on June 26, 1952 to 


of business on June 16, 1952. 
Willard E. Dodd, 


Treasurer. 
New York, N. Y.: June 5, 1952 




































Smoke for Pleasure 


a 


No Cigarette Hangover 
tomornnel! 


eamémber: Putip MORRIS is made 
differently from any other leading 
brand. And that difference is your 
guarantee of everything you ve ever 
wanted in a cigarette...tasty mild- 
ness, rich flavor, pleasant aroma...a 
clean, refreshing smoke that leaves 


", NO CIGARETTE HANGOVER! 
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No wonder PHILIP MORRIS 
has gained more than two million 
new smokers in the past 5,years! 
Try PHILIP MORRIS yourself. 
Your throat will note the difference. 

And that difference is delightful! 


You'll be glad tomorrow... 
you smoked Philip Morris today! 


call DHTLIP MORRIS 





Business Background 





New coal baron pleads the case for stock option in clear 


though slightly continental accent, and gains his point 





N THE LINE—In the min- 
ing town of Cresson, Pa., 
stockholders gathered recently for the 
annual meeting of the Pennsylvania 
Coal & Coke Corporation, the four- 
mine descendant of an old and potent 
bituminous company which at one 
time operated 34 mines. The meeting 
came one year after a non-manage- 
ment group had deposed the former 
management, and had installed six 
new directors of the insurgents’ own 
choosing, headed by LEopotp D. SIt- 
BERSTEIN. Mr. Silberstein, now 
chairman and president of the enter- 
prise, reported 
on his stew- 
ardship at the 
meeting. He 
then called for 
a vote on a 
stock purchase 
option plan for 


key officers 
and directors. 
He put the 





case for the 
incentive plan 
on the line; 
with precisiveness, persuasiveness 
and a trace of accent of Middle Eu- 
rope where, despite inroads of so- 
cialism, people still frankly accept 
the profit motive as something good. 


Leopold D. Silberstein 


For You and For Me—“As the 
recipient of the largest option, I per- 
sonally would have every reason to 
further the interests of your com- 
pany,” he argued. “The more I can 
do for you the more I will earn for 
myself. Let us hope that we can both 
look forward to a period of real pros- 
perity.” The chairman’s words car- 
ried weight, and the proposal passed 
by an overwhelming majority. 


Report of Progress—Silberstein 
reported that a modernization pro- 
gram started by the former manage- 
ment back in 1947 had been pushed 
vigorously during the year. Mecha- 
nized mining had increased output 
from 5.9 tons per man per day in 
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By Frank H. McConnell 





1950 to 6.7 tons in the second half 
of 1951. “Today,” he said, “800 mine 
employes are turning out as much 
coal as was produced two years. ago 
by 1,600.” Over 90 per cent of out- 
put now goes to electric power com- 
panies. Other sales, including ex- 
port, are gaining. But the big news, 
Silberstein told his shareholders, lay 
in first quarter 1952 earnings. “Our 
profits were better than $200,000 be- 
fore depreciation and depletion.” In 
both 1950 and 1951, first quarter op- 
erations wound up in the red. 





Survival of Fittest — The com- 
mon house fly, a rugged little indi- 
vidualist, is expected this summer to 
be a greater pest than last year. He 
has learned to take his DDT or 
leave it alone. But there’s bad news 
ahead. A new compound of nitro- 
paraffin derivatives known to the 
peering and probing research trade 
as Dilan, has emerged from Federal 
and state testing laboratories and is 
heralded as the Pest-Control-of-the- 
Year for 1952. Dr. Rocer W. Rotu, 
Commercial Solvents entomologist, 
assures that a single treatment of 
the new compound will provide 
“house fly control from five to nine 
weeks.” Succeeding generations of 
flies, it is expected, will eventually 
achieve decontrol, but even now en- 
tomologists are preparing the next 
move in the struggle of science 
against the fly that never says die. 





Head-On Collision—A feature 
attraction of a Fair held in San Fran- 
cisco years ago was a head-on colli- 
sion between locomotives. People 
thronged the fairgrounds to see force 
meet force. We can’t reproduce the 
effects here, but you can view a col- 
lision of ideas concerning a bill in 
Congress to restore Fair Trade leg- 
islation knocked out last year by a 
Supreme Court decision. 


Consumer Hurt — LEo WEIs- 
FIELD, who heads a West Coast 
jewelry chain under his name, pleads 


for both the little merchant who sells 
and the little woman who buys. “Ii 
consumers realized how these retail- 
ers as well as themselves are being 
harmed through cut-price wars, they 
would not purchase items from stores 
whose bargain sales are frequently 
conducted at a loss or designed to 
freeze out competitors.” 










Scant Consideration — To say 
that the consumer’s interests are con- 
sidered is nonsense, contends H. 
GraHAM Morison, Justice Depart- 
ment anti-trust division chief, toss- 
ing punches for the other side. Under 
manufacturer-retailer price agree- 
ments, Morison contends, the con- 
sumer has no choice but to pay or 
else. “The father who needs drugs 
for his sick child cannot go on a ‘sit- 
down’ strike.” 





















Space at a Premium—In order to 
meet growing needs for additional 
plant space, Claude Neon, Inc., a few 
years ago took over a mid-town New 
York garage and remodeled it to 
house part of its electronics produc- 
tion. Other sites were leased here and 
there last year. But relief was tem- 
porary and Chairman Davin T. Bov- 
NER is now discussing plans for a 
brand new plant. In 1951, company 
sales reached $20.8 million, approx'- 
mately three-fifths defense. Govern- 
ment sales of $12.1 million were up 
30 per cent over the year before, and 
commercial sales of $8.7  millioi 
gained 60 per cent. Unfilled orders 
top $45 million. 



























A Tally for Labor — For mort 
years than we like to admit, we have 
heard bricklayers and stevedores and 
others refer to foremen who were ‘ 
little slow on the uptake as “fat 
heads.” Now comes Dr. LILviay 
ReEcANT of the Washington Univer- 
sity School of Medicine, St. Lous, 
to explain why slow ones get that 
way. The human body, she told the 
American Society of Clinical Re 
search, stores up both fats and sugats 
for energy purposes. Most of tht 
body runs well on fat as fuel. Bul 
the brain needs high-octane sugar fo! 
its functioning; give it a low-octati 
fat and the brain sees things dimly ! 
at all. Fat is not its dish. Which ‘ 
something, apparently, the ordina‘ 
workingman has known all along 
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Well-intentioned Securities Act registration exemption 


now boomerangs—Credit restrainers somewhat red in face 


| he: the seller beware! Thus re- 
versed, that was the motto Con- 
gress bore in mind all the time it was 
framing the Securities Act for the 
avowed purpose of ruling out all the 
practices and devices by which the 
public had been taken in for genera- 
tions. Congress generally is credited 
with having done a good job of it. But 
it left some loopholes, through one of 
which a steady stream of objection- 
able stock issues has been flowing in 
the almost two decades since the Act 
went into effect. The need for some 
kind of action to plug that hole has 
been growing rapidly during the past 
few years, or since the exploitation of 
Canada’s natural resources on a large 
scale has opened up rich opportunities 
for stock promoters. 

To make sure that little businesses 
would not be handicapped by a high 
cost of raising capital, Congress ex- 
empted from the registration pro- 
visions of the Securities Act any issue 
not exceeding $300,000 (price to the 
public). This is the loophole. The 
protection that the Act gives skilled 
investors is not extended to the un- 
tutored type of man who seems to be 
the most likely customer for the pro- 
motional type of stock. In a single 
edition of a big city newspaper re- 
cently there appeared four stock offer- 
ing advertisements, each falling a few 
dollars short of the $300,000 limit. 
Hundreds of such promotions have 
been rushed through the mills, each 
one bearing a glamorous title. Repu- 
table securities dealers are not rising 
in protest or to suggest that the Se- 
curities Exchange Commission do 
something to close the loophole. They 
are not competing for the type of 
funds that go in for such ventures. 
Yet they realize that eventually the 
good name of the securities business 
as a whole may be smeared. 


Some of the men who brushed 
aside their private businesses and con- 
centrated on directing the credit re- 
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straint program, beginning a little 
more than a year ago, feel a bit red 
in the face when they recall how seri- 
ously they took the whole thing. 
Within such a short period of time a 
policy which was played up as some- 
thing vital to the welfare of the na- 
tion was unceremoniously abandoned. 
In its place was substituted a policy 
of encouraging the liberal use of 
credit. First came modification of 
Regulation W, governing instalment 
credit. Next, Regulation X received 
a further softening to encourage bor- 
rowing for residential construction. 
When the reversal of policy had pro- 
ceeded that far it became only a ques- 
tion of time when stock margin re- 


quirements would be eased, and when 
the legal reserve requirements of the 
banks would be lowered. 

As the credit restrainers look back 
some of them are inclined at times to 
feel sheepish about the urgent and 
sometimes arbitrary decisions they 
made. Not the least of these was the 
suspension of States’ rights to issue 
and sell bonds authorized as a man- 
date by the electors. 


As the economists looked at it, 
the next question is whether liberality 
with credit will correct the tendency 
of vital industries to go into a slump. 
Can credit be turned on and off with 
assurance that business will accom- 
modate itself to the change? Bankers 
and industrialists in the Street are 
awaiting the latest answer to that 
question. 


Now that the Federal Reserve 
no longer shoulders responsibility for 
preserving a certain level of Govern- 
ment security prices, there is the 
question of what to do about the $22 











700,000 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 


-HARRIMAN RIPLEY & CO. 
Incorporated 


UNION SECURITIES CORPORATION 
June 11, 1952 











This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer 
to buy any of these Shares. The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


Public Service Electric and Gas 
Company 
Common Stock 


(without nominal or par value) 


Price $252 a Share 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from only such of the 
undersigned as may legally offer these Shares in compliance 
with the securities laws of the respective States. 


DREXEL & CO. 


BLYTH &CO.,INC. THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION GOLDMAN, SACHS & CO. 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


STONE & WEBSTER SECURITIES CORPORATION 


Shares 


GLORE, FORGAN & CO. 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 


SMITH, BARNEY & CO. 





WHITE, WELD & CO. 
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of North America THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY 
COMPANY 
207th Consecutive 
DIVIDEND NO. 285 Quarterly Dividend 
° The Directors have declared from the 
The Board of Directors has Accumulated Surplus of the Company a 
declared a dividend of Fifty dividend of fifty cents ($.50) per share 
Cents ($0.50) per share on the on the ——— oe ren 
i a 30, 1952, to stockholders of record at 
$5. Par capital stock of the Com the close of business on June 16, 1952. 
pany, payable July 15, 1952 to ‘| Checks will be mailed. 
stockholders of record at 3 P.M., H. C. ALLAN, 
E.S.T. June 30, 1952. The Secretary and Treasurer 
Transfer Books will not be Philadelphia, June 6, 1952. 
closed. | ROR ARR TEE 
J. KENTON EISENBREY 
June 10, 1952 Treasurer 
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New York & Honduras Rosario United Stat 





Mining Company Ps lywood mem FEE TE 
120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. rporation SSS 
11, 1952. ‘ 
DIVIDEND No. 399 ree For the quarter ended April 30, 1952, a 
The Board of Directors of this Company, at cash dividend of 35c per share on the outstand- 
a Meeting held this day, declared an interim | ing common stock of this corporation has been 


Cones C8.6b) peyprorerpetis sep Both Heke od declared payable July 11, 1952, to stockholders 
stock of this Company, payable on June 28, 1952, | Of record at the close of business July 1, 1952. 


- —— ae record at the close of business SIMON OTTINGER, Secretary. 


W. C. LANGLEY, Treasurer. New York, N. Y., Tune 4, 1952. 


TO FINANCIAL WORLD 
SUBSCRIBERS: - 


DOES YOUR SUBSCRIPTION 
EXPIRE IN JUNE?-- RENEW PROMPTLY 


For Less Than 6 Cents a Day You Receive: 


(a) 52 weekly issues of FINANCIAL WORLD to keep you informed from 
week to week on outstanding business and financial factors which enable you 
to handle your security investments to better advantage; 
































(b) 12 monthly “Independent Appraisals” (pocket-size Stock Guides contain- 
ing our independent ratings and statistical data on 1,970 listed‘stocks) ; 


{c) Personal Investment Advice Privilege (by mail) as per rules; and 


(d) FREE $5 Annual “Stock Factograph” Book, coming 1952-revised edition. 
Ready in August. Big demand has completely exhausted 1951 edition. 

















billion of such issues held by the Cx 
twelve Reserve banks. The Federal 
Reserve will want to help out when 
the Treasury is doing big pieces off Com 
financing. It will want also to buy 

and sell to regulate the credit supply.§ . T 
But with the market pegs removed, vidu 
the whole system of operations by thef te 
Open Market Committee will need§S?V" 
revising. The study is being directed§ ©™P 
by Robert H. Craft, Guaranty Trustf Curl 


vice-president. | also 
level 


- hold 

secu 

Paint Industry Lifc 
will 
Concluded from page 10 even 
redu 

home appliance and _ shipbuilding taki 
trades accounting for most of the§rate: 
remainder. But only a small propor-§amo 
tion of the industry’s “trade” sales,§earn 
and an even smaller percentage oi§ whe: 
total sales, is used on new construc-§ per 
tion. By far the largest proportion isg 192$ 
for maintenance purposes. Thus, theffcapit 
trend of paint sales is, in large bank 
measure, independent of new buildingf[ nies 
activity. But a definite correlation mos: 
exists between national income andg O 
paint sales, with industry volumefis th 
rising in good times and repainting§ 192é 
of existing dwellings deferred whenj{rate 
the economic outlook is unfavorable. §per 
Seasonal Factor Reflected a 
prov 

Poor showings were made by most{busi 
paint companies during the earlygredu 
months of this year, reflecting nor 
mal seasonal influences plus the factf§depe 
that unusually good business was en firm 
joyed during the winter months ofa re 
last year; in effect, part of 1952§a re 
spring business was “borrowed. §busi 
However, in recent weeks an upturig F 
in sales has been reported which sug@tran 
gests that the year as a whole will§Gov 
be a satisfactory one, although it mayg{burc 
not fully measure up to 1951. Strongicom 
finances prevail for the leading paint wou 
makers, several are exceptionallygin n 
well-diversified, and two top-ranking 
concerns (Sherwin-Williams  ant¢ 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass) boast unin 
terrupted dividend records since be 
fore the turn of the century. Selec 
tions, therefore, may be made fro 
the major industry units with 
reasonable expectation of steady in 
come and moderate longer  tersigbe 
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: FINANCIAL WORLD, 86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. June 18 
. For enclosed $20 (check or M.O.) please enter my one-year order : 
s for FINANCIAL WORLD'S 4-Part Investment Service, including : 
. coming 1952-Revised $5 "STOCK FACTOGRAPH BOOK" Free. . 
= (or, send $11 for 6 months’ subscription with FACTOGRAPH BOOK) . 
® (©) Check here if subscription is NEW. . . . ~. () Check here if RENEWAL. § 
DF II a once ch ohakprax cee een 05 Monee aahad cau alent er a : 
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: BG i sane» cnn nddbs cscagesinleysagebsiacs > cccsaus Zene...... a Ee : 
: This is a deductible income tax expense, : 
: materially reducing your cost. ; 
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Cushions Under Economy 





Concluded from page 3 


The purchasing power of indi- 
viduais is bolstered to an important 
extent by the record level of their 
savings, and by the availability of un- 
employment insurance and Social Se- 
curity payments. Corporations are 
also in strong position, with record 
levels of working capital and large 
holdings of cash and Government 
securities. Wide adoption of the 
Lifo method of inventory valuation 
will minimize inventory losses in the 
event of a recession. Thanks to debt 
reductions and refunding operations, 
taking advantage of lower interest 
rates, corporate interest charges now 
amount to less than ten per cent of 
earnings before taxes and interest 
whereas this ratio amounted to 20 
-Bper cent in 1940 and 30 per cent in 
1929. Finally, the highly pyramided 
capital structures which brought 
bankruptcy to many holding compa- 
nies during the ’thirties are now al- 
most unknown. 

One more important consideration 
is the effect of income taxation. From 
1928 through 1931 the corporate tax 
rate was 12 per cent (reduced to 11 
per cent for the single year 1929 by 
joint resolution of Congress). This 
provided no opportunity to stimulate 
business incentives by means of tax 
reductions, but today the top rate is 
either 52 per cent or 82 per cent, 
depending on whether or not a given 
firm is subject to EPT. Obviously, 
a reduction in taxes in the event of 
a recession could be an important 
business stimulant. 

Furthermore, such high taxes 
transfer from the company to the 
Government a major portion of the 
burden of a reduction in taxable in- 
gacome. An enterprise subject to EPT 
would suffer a drop of only $18,000 
in net income for each $100,000 de- 
dine in taxable earnings. This 
would remain true even if taxable 
earnings dropped below the level of 
the EPT exemption, for in that case 
the firm would carry back the unused 
exemption one year and apply it 
m against income subject to EPT the 
previous year. The tax factor would 
be a major influence in limiting de- 
Clines in corporate earnings. 
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All or any part of 


or 
withdrawal): 


INSURED 
PAR 


COsT 
TO INVEST 








0 Yor the Careful Investor 


WE $ 100,000.00 to yield (current rate)......... 3.5% 
PROPOSE $ 250,000.00 to yield (current rate)......... 3.2% 
(Subject to $ 500,000.00 to yield (current rate)......... 3.1% 
ae $1,000,000.00 to yield (current rate)......... 3.05%, * ** 


* Fractional averaged 
**Limit $1 Million to each name investor. 


Investment Certificates of Insured Federal Member 
Savings Associations; all insured Ar Par by Feperar 
Savincs & Loan INsuRANcE CorPorATION, a Fed- 
eral Government Instrumentality. (Specian Nore: 
The terms of FSLIC insurance for Savings Associa- 
tions and of FDIC insurance for Banks, in any case 
of insolvency of either, are now the same—Unirornm 
AND IDENTICAL. 


Legal Cin most States) for Trust Funds in general; 
for Institutional, 
Reserve, Corporate, Pension and/or Retirement, Es- 
tate, Guardian, Perpetual Care, Cred 
for Personal Funds. Place any amount for each name 
account, $1,000.00 to $1 Million. 


NO NO SERVICE COST + NO COST TO RECALL 
FUNDS WHEN WANTED ¢ ALWAYS AT PAR 


We serve investors in every State in the U. S.; many 
in Foreign Countries—car 
ice. Our presentation of this important investment 
most complete avai 


opportu 
wide outlet list; all data; no fee. ASK FOR L148. 
“*Insured Safety Has No Substitute’’ 


INSURED INVESTMENT ASSOCIATES 


176 WEST ADAMS STREET e CHICAGO 3 ¢ ILLINOIS 
Telephones Financial 6-2117 ¢ STate 2-443? 


haere WITH U. S&S. SECURITIES & EXCHANGE COMMISSION PUR- 
SUANT TO SECTION 13(8) OF THE SECURITIES EXCHANGE ACT OF 1934 


nity is the 


increase now in prospect. 


owment, Insurance Company 


it Union, and 


'y protected mail serv- 
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Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company 


Dividend Notice 


At a meeting of the Board of Direc- 
tors held today a dividend of seventy- 
five cents per share on the Ordinary 
Capital Stock was declared in respect of 
the year 1952, payable in Canadian funds 
on August 1, 1952, to shareholders of 
record at 3 p.m. on June 24, 1952. 

Of this dividend twenty-five cents is 
attributable to railway earnings and fifty 
cents to other income. 


By order of the Board. 
FREDERICK BRAMLEY, Secretary. 
Montreal, June 10, 1952. 














ABOUT TO MOVE? 

OR GO ON VACATION? 
Don't rely upon the Post Office to 
forward your copies of FINANCIAL 
WORLD. Notify us two weeks in ad- 
vance, giving old and new addresses. 














Rovar TYPEWRITER 
ComPANY, Ine. 


The regular quarterly dividend 
of $1.12% per share for the cur- 
rent quarterly dividend period 
ending July 31, 1952, has been 
declared payable July 15, 1952 
on the outstanding 442% cumu- 
lative preferred stock, series A, 
of the Company to holders of 
preferred stock of record at the 
close of business on June 26, 1952. 

A dividend of 50¢ per share 
has been declared payable July 
15, 1952, on the outstanding com- 
mon stock of the Company, of the 
par value of $1.00 per share, to 
holders of common stock of rec- 
ord at the close of business on 
June 26, 1952. 


ROBERT S. MILLER 


June 11, Secretary 


1952 RYAL 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 








Consolidated Coppermines Corporation 





Doehler-Jarvis Corporation 





Incorporated: 1922, Delaware; as a reorganization of a 1913 consolidation 
of established companies. Office: 120 Broadway, New York 5, , A 
Annual meeting: First Tuesday after first Monday in May. Number of 
stockholders: About 9,000. 


Capitalization: 


Lo Se Re ene el ae ane Rm mn amram nee Non 
Sete MU “RED MATIC. cach kc <ccbocuemapueesees seeenes *1,594,596 chs 


*American Metal Co., Ltd. held 164,800 shares (10.8%), April 13, 1951. 


Business: Owns a low-grade copper deposit adjoining Ken- 
necott’s Liberty Pit near Ely, Nevada. Ores are milled 
and smelted by Kennecott, and blister output is refined by 
American Metal. Kennecott has extended shovel mining 
operations to some of company’s ore-bodies and has ad- 
vanced it 2 million tons of ore (now reduced to below 1.1 
million tons). Has a 63.5% interest in Titan Metal Manufac- 
turing (brass and bronze products). 

Management: Experienced. 


Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1951, $5.7 million; ratio, 3.1-to-1; ash, $2.3 million; marketable 
securities, $3.8 million. Book value of stock, $7.61 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1937 to date. 

Outlook: Company will operate its underground mine, shut 
down since the middle of 1949, as an open pit. This exten- 
sion of open-pit mining has favorable implications although 
the low-grade of ore mined in Nevada continues to be an 
adverse factor in the situation. 

Comment: Stock is highly speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 








*Earned per share.. es 24 $0.27 $0.54 $0.66 $0.13 D$0.01 $0.90 $1.61 
Dividends paid ..... 0.10 0.20 0.20 0.35 0.30 0.10 0.55 0.90 
MN slesecsavsucew 4% ™ 10% 7 6% 4% 7% 13% 
TOW). sins dancaecwaus 3% 3% 5% 4% os 2% 3% 7% 
*Before depletion (none ever provided). D—Deficit. 
Fedders-Quigan Corporation 
5801 pg 


Ineorporated: 1913, New York; established 1896. Office: 
Avenue, Maspeth, i. I., N. Y. Annual meeting: First Monday in Apri 
Number of stockholders: Not reported. 


Capitalization: 

*$2,350,000 
OP IND <sivisacaccascees 56,926 shs 
ae ene et nee Seen: 1,308,947 shs 


*Notes payable. {Callable for sinking fund at $50, otherwise at $52.50; 
— into 3.63+ common shares (at $13.75) before November a: 


{Preferred stock 5% 0 conv. 


Business: The largest independent manufacturer of auto- 
motive radiators. Also makes car-heaters, refrigeration-unit 
coolers, unit heaters, radiator convectors, handbag frames, 
water coolers, condensers, evaporators and air conditioners. 
In 1950, acquired J. E. Mergott Co., handbag frames. 


Management: Changes made in 1951. 


Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1951, $8.0 million; ratio, 2.5-to-1; cash and equivalent, $2.1 
million; inventories, $8.8 million. Book value of common 
stock, $5.67 per share. 


Dividend Record: Regular on preferred since issuance; on 
common 1927-29, 1935-37, 1939-42 and 1945 to date. 


Outlook: Diversification of activities improves stability 
and carries growth possibilities, but company’s sales may be 
expected to continue sensitive to variations in activities in 
the automobile and building industries. 


Comment: Both classes of stock are typical cyclical specu- 
lations. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 


Earned per share.. ‘ee 01 $0.26 $0.75 $1.43 $1.44 $1.47 $1.60 $1.36 
Dividends paid ..... None 0.15 0.45 0.75 0.85 1.00 1.00 1.10 
SER oeaw esses cess 2% 10% 17% 14% 16 15% 26% 29% 
SO: seeinescasasee 1 2 11% 11 ll 11% 15% 11% 





*Adjusted for 5-for-1 stock split in 1945. Listed New York Stock Exchange De- 
cember, 1947; previously New York Curb Exchange. 
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Incorporated: 1926, Michigan; in 1944, absorbed Doehler Die Casting Co. 
(established 1904). Offices: Toledo, Ohio, and 386 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 16, N. Y. Annual meeting: Third Friday in May at Grand Rapids, 
Mich. Number of stockholders (December 31, 1951): 5,615. 


Capitalization: 


Bie SO OUR 6 5 <n os onic oh a chiidiniieren dhe iets telgectammesen Non 
Capital stock (35 ne PO nO CE Ta Oe ee 1,067,642 ne 


Business: The world’s largest producer and finisher of die 
castings and an important manufacturer of hardware and 
ornamental parts for automobiles, refrigerators, office equip- 
ment and plumbing fixtures. Automobile industry took 
50.4% of 1951 output, followed by household appliances 
(16%) and a wide variety of other products. 

Management: Aggressive and capable. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1951, $14.1 million; ratio, 3.1-to-1; cash, $5.6 million; U. §. 
Gov’ts, $1.5 million. Book value of stock, $33.21 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments, 1913-1920; 1924-25; 1936-38 and 
1940 to date. (W. B. Jarvis, 1934-44.) 

Outlook: Automotive demand is a major determinant of 
volume, and cutbacks in car production will restrict output 
in the period ahead. However, company is a leader in its 
field and is better diversified than the average parts maker. 

Comment: Stock is an above-average business cycle issue. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 


Earned per share.. ae . $1.40 $4.59 $5.98 $7.29 4$5.41 1£$6.53 $5.16 
Dividends paid ..... 1.00 1.00 1.62% 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 
MGM v5 5sch ced ed eee sand 295% ae $0% s 38% aot Fd 
DOW... -cccsiaweunns too 133% 18 28% 25 





*Computed on the 2%-for-1 share exchange received by Doehler Die ee ee in 
the merger effected in December, 1944 as reported by present com TRepresents 
former s of Doehler Die. {After contingency reserves. $1.44 in in. 1947, ‘$0.67 in 
1948, credit $1.45 in 1949, credits $0.23 in 1950, $0.28 in 1951; after $1.36 inventory 
write-down in 1949, 





Dresser Industries, Inc. 





Incorporated, 1938, Pennsylvania, as a consolidation of two companies, 
established in 1880 and 1903. Office: Atlantic Refining Bldg., Dallas 1, 
Texas. Annual meeting: Third Monday in March. Number of stock- 
holders (October 31, 1951): Preferred, 321; common, 8,942. 


Capitalization: 


ee ee Oy ors Er rean Serre re $12, oad 000 
*Preferred stock 3%% cum. = BEE siti econ sctueweee oven shs 
Common stock (50 comts par) ..cscccccccccccccccsccccccccce 1,800, 000 shs 





*Callable for sinking fund at $103 after September 15, 1955; callable 
otherwise at $105 through September 15, 1955; $104 thereafter; convertible 
into 2% shares of common through September 14, 1955. 


Business: Makes equipment and supplies used by the oil, 
gas, water and chemical industries, including machinery, 
couplings, engines, compressors, oil field equipment, pre- 
fabricated industrial building and structures, tanks and 
pumping systems; and drilling compounds. 

Management: Experienced and capable. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital October 31, 1951, 
$42.3 million; ratio, 3.5-to-1; cash, $10.3 million; inventories, 
$34.3 million. Book value of common stock, $33.54 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred since 
1945; on common, 1929-32, 1934-37, 1939-45 and 1948 to date. 

Outlook: Through manufacture of a comprehensive line of 
products, company has become a representative unit in oil 
equipment. Expansion of basic demand for oil, gas and petro- 
chemicals enhances growth potential. 

Comment: Stocks have speculative characteristics. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Oct. 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 


Earned per share....¢$2.25 $1.98 $0.74 $3.85 $7.14 %$8.02 $3.68 §$3.77 
Calendar years 

Dividends paid ..... 1.00 1.20 None None 1.50 185 1.40 1.4 
es Peer 29% 335% 338% 23 31%: 2% 21% 27% 
TOW ~ Sevccsesacecece 14% 27 15% 14 18% 16% 16% 20% 


*Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split in 1945. Reflects surplus adjustments made 1 
subsequent years, carried back to proper prior periods. tIncludes $0.62 from st 
appliance division sale and operations. §After net lawsuit judgment and 


losses $0.40 in 1951, profit $0.09 in 1950. 
FINANCIAL WORLD 

















































































































































CORPORATE EARNINGS 





EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: 1952 1951 


36 Weeks to May 10 
$0.32 $3.13 

13 Weeks to May 3 
Federated Dept. Stores... 0.63 0.60 


12 Months to April 30 


Spencer Kellogg 


eeeeeeee 



































































































Alabama Power ......... p24.96 p21.83 
Appalachian Elec. Pwr... p29.95 29.10 
Arizona Public Service... 0.95 1.00 
Arkansas Power & Light. p55.89 48.61 
Black Hills Pwr. & Lt.... 1.70 2.10 

_ @ California Water ........ 2.91 2.50 
die § Capital Transit .......... 0.26 0.57 
and @ Carrier Corp. ........... 4.26 6.55 
1ip- § Central Ohio Lt. & Pwr... 2.67 3.37 
20k B Consolidated Gas Util..... 1.66 1.52 
Ces B Dallas Power & Light.... 8.34 7.27 
Eastern Utilities ......... 3.35 3.27 

Fort Worth Transit...... 4.19 4.70 

31, @ General Telephone ....... 3.03 2.67 
g, § Georgia Power .......... p23.97 20.44 
see EGE WOWEE ccs cece wns p27.53 p21.95 
a Gulf States Utilities...... 1.55 1.81 
and @ Haverhill Gas Light...... 2.26 2.05 
Iiimots Power .......... 2.76 3.07 

of B Indiana Gas & Water..... 2.04 2.16 
put B Indiana & Michigan Elec.. p58.98 61.17 
itsBlowa Electric .......... 43.70 38.98 
ker. Blowa Electric Lt. & Pwr.. 1.45 1.60 
sue. @lowa Southern Utilities.. 1.20 1.90 
Kansas City Pwr. & Lt... 1.76 2.08 

1951 @ Xansas Gas & Electric.. 3.01 3.19 
$5.19 @ Kentucky & W. Va. Pwr.. 2.05 2.21 
20 BLaclede Gas .....:....... 0.82 0.86 
38% BLouisiana Power & Lt.... p43.44 44.49 
Middle South Utilities.... 1.72 1.73 

on eq Mississippi Power ....... p96.31 —_-p81.31 
67 in Mississippi Pwr. & Lt.... p69.96 64.13 
entoY BM Montana Power ......... 2.43 2.49 
New England Gas & Elec. 1.22 1.32 

at 22. Seer eT p52.35 p52.38 
Otter Tail Power........ 1.70 2.14 

wee @Penna. Power & Light... 2.39 2.42 
Public Service (Ind.).... 2.29 2.48 
Scranton Electric ........ 1.03 1.18 
Sierra Pacific Pwr....... 1.93 1.98 
Southwestern Pub. Serv.. 1.37 1.26 
Tampa Electric .......... 3.06 3.29 

Texas Elec. Service...... p41.85 ~p31.65 
Texas Power & Light p32.84 p26.97 

Utah Power & Light..... 2.37 2.79 

West Penn. Electric...... 2.91 3.21 

: Whiting Corp. ........... 2.87 0.71 
Le 9 Months to April 30 
pre- Diane. Stostes -cos.cciche sees 0.78 0.90 
and PO CG is sas waes 3.89 4.34 
6 Months to April 30 

Copeland Refrigeration ... 0.29 0.62 

1951, Dayton Rubber .......... 1.31 2.63 
eee Florsheim Shoe ......... b0.08 b0.56 
ave, Seraprere 1.47 1.63 
Pe ee Ss asa bck dees 0.34 0.43 
since Mint’| Harvester .......... 1.67 2.46 
date. Myers (F. E.) & Bros 2.62 3.62 
ne of BNewport Steel ........... 0.62 1.26 
n oil Byan Aeronautical ...... 0.88 at 
etro-MSpalding (A. G.)........ D0.24 1.15 
4 Months to April 30 

Atchison, Top. & Santa Fe 82 3.44 

stock MAtlantic Coast Line R.R.. 8.52 5.14 
1951 Bangor & Aroostook R.R. 5.01 3.10 
$88.17 BChesapeake & Ohio....... 167+ 1.30 
1.45 fel. Lack. & Western R.R. 0.98 1.67 
om%Merie Railroad ........... 1.02 0.77 
204 BGreat Northern Ry. ...... pD0.14 _——p0.09 
nade BMCulf, Mobile & Ohio...... 2.11 1.23 
et lllinois Central R.R....... 4.08 3.54 
ntl Rys. of Cent. Amer.. 0.63% 0.44 









JUNE 18, 1952 





EARNED PER SHARE 





ON COMMON STOCK: = 1952 1951 
4 Months to April 30 

Lehigh Valley R.R........ $1.81 $0.84 
Louisville & Nashville.. 3.63 2.84 
Maine Central .......... 5.61 4.93 
New York Central R.R... 0.04 D1.21 
Norfolk & Western Ry... 1.44 1.45 
Northern Pacific Ry...... D0.09 0.12 
Pennsylvania R.R. ....... 0.34 DO0.59 
Pittsburgh & West. Va. Ry. 0.95 0.97 
) i eee 2.03 1.60 
Seaboard Air Line ....... 5.93 3.73 
Be eee 117. 0.97 
Southern Pacific Co....... 4.15 3.17 
re 3.71 3.56 
Texas & Pacific Ry....... 4.89 4.50 
oS eee 1.75 1.35 
3 Months to April 30 

Crowley, Milner ........ 0.01 D0.02 
* 9 ..” -eeerers 0.60 0.50 
National Tank .......... 1.50 1.47 
39 Weeks ended April 26 

J ge ee eer 1.82 3.20 
12 Months to March 31 

Central Elec. & Gas...... 1.04 1.03 
Central Telephone ....... 1.19 1.23 
Consolidated Elec. & Gas De p58.35 
Dayton Power & sane 2.63 2.92 
Empire District Elec.. 2.16 1.97 
First Nat'l Stores........ 3.40 3.75 
Foster & Kleiser......... 1.44 1.69 
Hall (W. F.) Printing .. 2.47 2.58 
Iowa-Illinois Gas & Elec. 2.14 2.42 
Michigan Cons. Gas...... 1.74 1.91 
Puget Sound Pwr. & Lt. 1.59 1.88 
Silverwood Dairies ....... b*0.58  b*0.72 
9 Months to March 31 

CE, og ivescnana we 1.95 1.47 
Flying Tiger Line........ 1.50 1.28 
Monroe Auto Equip....... 0.24 1.28 
6 Months to March 31 

Aire: Prodiacts: . ic cccccs. 0.15 0.12 
Parker Rust Proof....... 1.45 1.81 
Pier Aiseratt .....'..... 0.16 0.001 
Reynolds Spring ......... D0.67 0.73 
Seaboard Finance ........ 1.07 0.97 
EE I crate 4050's Sc eaimae 1.17 1.28 
3 Months to March 31 

Amer. Phenolic .......... 0.77 0.38 
BE GEE Sis Ba 8 6 0 BA 0.48 0.38 
Associated Spring ....... 0.67 1.53 
Avon Products .......... 0.46 0.51 
Basie O] 2.6.8 ces. 0.07 0.28 
Bathurst Power & Paper.. b*0.72  b*1.01 
WE. oii nek onnaed 0.78 1.04 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool.. 3.14 2.95 
Celene  PRGOG.. . Ooiecccss. 0.14 0.30 
Great Lakes Paper....... *0.65 *0.69 
Int’l Hydro-Electric ..... a0.47 a0.43 
Mission Corp. ........... 0.24 0.25 
New Rochelle Water..... p0.93 p1.84 
Reading Tube ........... 31 pete 
Whitaker Cable ......... 0.32 0.71 
6 Months to March 1 

Warner Bros. Pictures... 0.67 0.57 
12 Mouthe to February 29 

General Instrument...... D1.63 2.52 
Lanston Monotype Mach. 0.58 1.97 
1951 1950 

12 Months to December 31 

Detroit Gray Iron........ 0.06 0.14 
Devon-Leduc Oils ....... *0.005 Saft 
New Park Mining........ 0.09 0.08 
Samson United ........... D1.76 = D1.27 
* Canadian currency. a—Class A stock. b— 
Class B stock. p—Preferred stock. D—-Deficit. 




























value 





$1.00 











Preferred and 
Common Stock Dividends 


The Board of Directors of 
Safeway Stores, Incorpor- 
ated, on May 27, 1952, de- 
clared quarterly dividends 
on the Company’s $5.00 par 


4% Preferred Stock. 
Dividend on the Com- 
mon Stock is at the rate of 
60¢ per share, and is pay- 
able July 1, 1952 to stock- 
holders of ‘record at close 
of business June 18, 1952. 
Dividend on the 4% Pre- 
ferred Stock is at the rate of 


able July 1, 1952 to stock- 
holders of record at close 
of business June 18, 1952. 


MILTON L. SELBY, Secretary 










Common Stock and 


per share and is pay- 


May 27, 1952 











SS 





SS books do not close. 
Lip re > will be mailed. 


INTERLAKE IRON 


CORPORATION 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Dividend No. 32 


June 5, 1952 
The Board of Directors has 
this day declared adividend 
of twenty-five cents (25¢) 
per share on the outstand- 
ing shares of common stock 
without par value of this 
Corporation, payable 
June 30, 1952, to stock- 
holders of record at the 
close of business June 
16, 1952. The transfer 
Checks 


J. P. FAGAN 


Executive Vice President and Treasurer 




















THE PIERCE GOVERNOR 


COMPANY 


A cash dividend of thirty cents 
(30¢) a share has been declared, 
payable June 27, 1952 to stock- 
holders of record June 16, 1952. 


M. W. FLEECE, 


June 4, 1952 


Secretary-Treasurer 























THE COLUMBIA 


i GAS SYSTEM, INC. 


The Board of Directors has declared this day 


the following 


regular quarterly dividend: 


Common Stock 


No. 72, 20¢ per share 


payable on August 15, 1952, to holders of 
record at close of business July 19, 1952. 


June 5, 1952 


Dare Parker 
Secretary 




























REAL ESTATE 





MAINE 





information apply to: 





MAINE STOCK FARM 


This property is located in the White Mountain region. In the fertile soil of the 
Saco River Valley about 3 miles from Fryeburg Village. It comprises 240 Acres ot 
Land. 170 Acres of which is rich soil free of rocks and in perfect state of cultivation. 
70 Acres of soft and hard wood growth, with approximately 200,000 ft. of Pine and 
Hemlock timber. 7-room house which connects by Ell to a modern barn 50 ft. wide 
and 100 ft. long. Concrete foundation. Basement under entire structure. A Silo 12 x 24 
on a concrete base. Replacement of Farm Machinery alone would cost at least 
$15,000. Excellent schools reached by Busses, also a 3-room camp located on lower 
Kimball Lake. This property is ideal for party wanting a stock farm. The present 
owners are going to sell. Price of entire property is extremely attractive. For further 


JOHN P. AYER 


178 Concord Street, Portland 5, Maine 
Telephone 4-4474 








11 ACRE ISLAND 


Near 3,000 foot Shore Frontage. Connected by 
private bridge with mainland. New 8-room 
modern house, two baths, garage and laun- 
dry. Located in mouth of Penobscot Bay, 
State of Maine. Brochure sent on application. 
Brokers protected. 


S. F. LANGDELL 
Spruce Head, Maine 





MASSACHUSETTS 


SOUTHERN BERKSHIRE 
SUMMER HOME & GENTLEMAN'S FARM 


hours drive from N. Y. C. on Route 7 or 22. 
= acres, largely tillable. Old Colonial, 8 rooms, 
2% baths, all improvements. 4-room rustic guest 
house. 28-stanchion barn, heated, 2 lavatories and 
barn dance bar playroom. Silo, machine shed, 
tractor shed, milk house, modern chicken shed 
and 2-car garage. All buildings in good repair. 
Excellent trout stream, swimming pool. Ideal 
country home, dairy or stud farm. 


ROBERT J. LEE REAL ESTATE 
SHEFFIELD, MASS. TEL.: 306 








MT. VERNON OF MASS. 


Beautiful small-town Mt. Vernon type_home of 

charm, distinction and every utility. Panelling, 

marble mantels, fire places, maple floors, mod- 

ern bath, oil heat, barn, surrounded by spacious 

landscaped garden opposite the dear old white 

church. $18,000. Apply for appointment to 
W. Hopkinson 


B. 
101 River Rd., Merrimac, Mass. Tel. 2281 





VIRGINIA 





NEAR CHARLOTTESVILLE AND 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


One of Virginia’s finest estates of 450 acres 
in Ivy section, 7 miles west Charlottesville. 
Asking price would not replace the buildings 
which are in excellent condition. 


50-acre fruit and cattle farm close to Char- 
lottesville; excellent peach and apple orchard, 
6,000 bushel production capacity; completely 
restored Colonial home, 3 bedrooms, 2 baths, 
panelled living room, 2 fireplaces, automatic 
oil hot water heat; excellent neighborhood, 
magnificent view Blue Ridge Mts.; macadam 
road, all conveniences, main dwelling and out- 
buildings insured $17,000. Price $27,500. 


Full details and photographs upon request. 
Many other exceptional values in Virginia 
farms and orchards. 


RAY W. WARRICK, Broker 
Crozet, Virginia 











Potomac River Plantation 


675-acre Plantation convenient to Washington. 
Has long frontage on river with deep channel 
at old wharf. First time offered for sale in over 
10¢ years. Full details on request. 


G. B. LORRAINE 
Law Building, Richmond, Va. 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 
HOME WITH INCOME 


Charming ivy-covered brick home of distinction 
in exclusive Iccality converted into 4 delightful 
luxury apartments and well rented. Ideal for 
retired couple who need home with established 
income. Nicely landscaped. Brick 2-car garage. 
$32,000. Apply for appointment to 

B. W. Hopkinson 
101 River Rd., Merrimac, Mass. 





Tel. 2281 











Pay for Management 





Concluded from page 7 


trarily or based upon the amount of 
business done by the company during 
a year—the last-named type classified 
ordinarily as “incentive pay”; pay- 
ments by the company into retire- 
ment or pension funds for the benefit 
of those on the executive payroll; and 
the tax-saving device of issuing op- 
tion warrants entitling an executive 
to buy substantial blocks of his own 
company’s shares at attractive prices. 

A number of the executives whose 
cash salaries and other income are 
listed in the tabulation on page 7 
may also have received or exercised 
stock options, but these are not in- 
cluded in any way. Under a provi- 
sion of the 1950 Revenue Act no in- 
come or capital gains tax is collec- 
tible until the year in which the stock 
is sold—not, as previously, when the 
call was exercised. By holding the 
stock indefinitely the holder pays no 
tax except on the dividends. 

There can be no hard and fast rule 
for determining whether an execu- 
tive is either underpaid or overpaid. 
His value to the corporation is more 
or less a matter of individual ap- 
praisal by those closest to the internal 





affairs of the company. His policies 
may be responsible for a concern’s 
progress—on the other hand he may 
have opposed the adoption of the 
policies, or have been lukewarm in 
carrying them out. It may be as- 
sumed that those responsible for the 
company’s operations work in com- 
plete harmony with the directors. In 
the absence of any objections from 
the owners of the business — the 
stockholders—it may also be assumed 
that the compensation received by 
management is not considered exces- 
sive, 

In soliciting proxies a corporation 
is required to disclose the salaries, 
bonuses, fees and other payments to 
individual officers, and to show sep- 
arately the amounts paid by each into 
pension or retirement funds. They 
are permitted (but not all do) to 
show also how much of the individual 
executive’s income was siphoned off 
by Federal and State income taxes. 
Study of salary increases or of large 
bonuses received by rmany top execu- 
tives will disclose in many cases that 
rising income taxes cancelled out the 
increase in gross incomes, and that 
an executive may have received no 
more in actual income than in the 
preceding year—even may be a bit 
worse off. 


What Price Talent? 


Whether management is overpaid 
or inadequately compensated cannot 
be deduced from the figures them- 
selves. Some of the highest paid 
executives of the nation’s largest cor- 
porations may well be worth far more 
than the remuneration they receive 
—or have left after income tax pay- 
ments. Against this it should be 
equally obvious that some executives 
are being overpaid by the full amount 
of their salaries and bonuses, and 
that their corporations would have 
fared better with some one else at 
the helm. 

Stockholders usually have no quar- 
rel with successful corporations which 
pay well for executive talent. For 
the most part the frequent cam- 
paigns waged against management 
by stockholder groups concern rela- 
tively small corporations whose 
stockholders receive little or nothing 
in the way of dividends because o 
excessive payments to executives it 
control of the directorate. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
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DIVIDENDS DECLARED 





To receive a dividend, stock must be 
held on the ex-dividend date, normally 
three days before the record date. 


Company 
Allied Mills .......... E25c 
Amalgamated Sugar ..Q35c 
Amerada Petroleum. ..Q50c 
Amer. Air Filter...... Q25c 
Amer. Bank Note...... 25c 
Amer. Brake Shoe...... 75¢ 
Amer. a & Foundry 

Mb—~Gieeevernrevevee 1.75 
Amer. Crystal a: -030c 
American Dairies ....Q50c 

Do 79. o6.%.....2 "Q$1.75 


Amer. European Secur..50c' 


Amer. Hawaiian S.S....75c 
American Meter ..... Q50c 
American News ...... B25c 
American Optical ....050c 
American Republics.Q4334c 
American Rock Wool.Q20c 
American Screw ....... 75¢ 
American Stamping ....15c 


Amer. Writing Paper.S25c 
Angostura Wuppermann. Q5c 


‘B Arnold Constable ..Q12%4c 
Arvin Industries ..... Q50c 
Artloom Carpet ........ 10c 
Auto Elec. Serv.....*12%4c 
Babcock & Wilcox..... 50c 
Barker. Bros. ........ 37tc 

Do 4%4% pf....... ~n 
Beech Creek R.R...... 050c 
Bell Aircraft .......... 50c 
Bird Machine .......... 25c 
Black & Decker....... 050c 
Bliss & Laughlin...... Q30c 
Butler’s Inc. ....... Q12%c 
California Ink. ....... Q75c 


Canadian Pacific Ry.. 


-*75c 
— Administration 


eeereeeeeeeeeeseee 


30c 
Coste (J. W.) Co....Q10c 
Chamberlin Co. ...... Q15c 
Chesebrough Mfg. ....Q75c 
Circle Wire & Cable. .035c 
City Investing ....... Q35c 
Columbia Gas System.Q20c 


Commonwealth 
ee _  e +045c 
Cons. Grocers...... Q37%c 


Cons. Min. & Smelt..*S40c 
Re ee *E50c 
Continental Insurance.Q65c 


Corroon & Reynolds. ..S20c 
Cream of Wheat....... 40c 
Dana: Corp. ...;...0<. Q75c 
Davega Corp. ........ Q10c 


Decca Records ...... O7%ec 


Devoe & Raynolds cl B. wo 
Do cl. A 


ee ee eres eee 


HOP so 0 ede *12%4c 
wr Washing Machine 
ies OA a3 Se 25c 
Elec. Auto-Lite ...... Q75c 
Electric Storage 
ae Q50c 


Florida Power Corp.. .Q30c 
Food Machinery & 


Chemmiend oics..ccsecs 50c 
Forntigt Ces secsviedss Q50c 
Froedtert Corp. ...... 25¢ 

Do $2.20 pf......... QO55c 


JUNE 18, 1952 


able 
6-13 
7- 1 
7-31 
7-5 
7-1 
6-30 


7- 1 
7- 1 
6-16 
7- 1 
7-2 
6-14 
6-16 
7-15 
7-1 
7- 1 
6-10 
6-30 
6-30 
6-26 
6-24 
6-25 
6-30 
6-16 
6-16 


7-1 
6-30 
7- 1 
7-1 
6-30 
6-27 
6-30 
6-30 
7-1 


6-20 
8- 1 


7-1 
6-27 
6-14 
6-25 
6-26 
6-14 
8-15 


8- 1 
6-30 
7-15 
7-15 
6-16 
7- 1 
7-1 


6-16 
7- 1 
7-2 
6-30 
6-30 


7-2 
6-30 
Ne 
6-20 
6-30 
oe 


7-31 
7-31 


Record 
6- 3 
6-16 
7-15 
6-19 
6- 9 
6-20 


6-13 
6-16 
6-11 
6-20 
6-23 
6- 2 
6- 2 
7- 3 
6-14 
6-17 
6- 2 
6-13 
6-20 
6-16 
6-10 
6-10 
6-16 
6- 3 
5-19 


6-13 
6-19 
6-19 
6- 4 





_ Company 

Gatineau Power...... *Q30c 
General Contract ...... 10c 
General Controls -...Q37%c 
Gen. Refractories ....Q40c 
Gillette Co. .......... 50c 
Godchaux Sugars ..... O$1 
Gt. Western Sugar... .Q30c 


Greenfield Tap & Dye.Q50c 
Greenwich Gas ......... 9c 


Heinz (H. J.) Co.....Q45c 
Helena Rubinstein 
 Feice beers wei Q25c 


Heller (Walter E.)...Q25c 
Hercules Motors ..... Q25c 
Holland Furnace ..... Q50c 
Holeproof Hosiery ...Q35c 
Hollinger Cons. Gold. ..*6c 
Home Insurance ...... $90c 
Horder’s Ie.. ...2.... Q25c 


Houston Natural Gas.Q20c 
Ill. Central R.R......... 75c 


Insuranshares Ctf. ....S15c 
Indian. Power & Lt.....50c 
Interlake Iron ......... 25c 
Interlake S.S. ......... 25c 
Int'l Utilities ......... 30c 
S| Aare 5c 
Kansas City Pwr. 

MB nein soins 040c 
ei din nde srxiee 10c 
Kidde (Walter) ..... Q50c 
Kimberly Corp. ooh eee 
Knott Hotels .......... 25c 
ie _ 3* are 37Yc 
FB A eee 30c 
Ludwig Baumann ....Q25c 
Louisville G. & El. ..... 45c 
Lynn Gas & Elec. ....Q40c 
Marine Midland ....... 15c 
Mastic Asphalt ........ 10c 
May Dept. Stores..... Q45c 
Mays (J.W.) Inc. ..Q17%c 


McKee (Arthur G.) ...50c 


Menasco Mfg. ......... 10c 
Mergenthaler Lino. ....50c 
Midvale Co. .......... = 
Miller-Wohl ........... 
Do 44% pf. ..... Sseree 
Modine Mfg. ......... 020c 


Monarch Knitting ...*Q25c 
Montana-Dakota Util, 22 Ac 


Muskegon Piston R ....15c 
Nat. Dept. Stores . .025¢ 
Nat. Linen Serv. ...... 10c 
A ae Q17%c 
New England Gas & 

Electric Asso........ Q25c 
N. Y. City Omnibus ...50c 
N. Y. & Honduras 

Rosario Mining ...... 60c 


Niagara Mohawk Pwr..40c 
Do cl. A $1.20 pf.. ..Q30c 


Ohio Forge & Mach. ....$1 


Old Town Corp. ...... 30c 
Oninibus Corp. ...... Q25c 
O’okiep Copper ...... $1.66 
Pacific Ae aig 

Pe re OS 
Pacific “tel, & Tel. ...$1.75 
Patino Mines ......... 75c 
Penn Traffie........... 15c 
Penn. Water & Pwr. ...50c 
Petroleum Corp. ....... 50c 


Pay- 
able 
7- 1 
7- 1 
6-30 
6-26 
7-25 
7- 1 
7-2 
6-20 
7- 1 


7-10 


7-1 
6-30 
7- 1 
7-1 
6-26 
6-30 
8- 1 
8- 1 
6-30 


7- 1 
7-2 
7-15 
6-30 
7- 1 
9- 2 
6-30 


6-20 
7-23 
7- 1 
7- 2 
6-26 


‘7-10 


7- 1 
6-30 
7-15 
6-27 


7- 1 
6-19 
9- 2 
7-7 
7-1 
6-30 
6-27 
7-1 
7- 1 
7-1 
6-12 
7-2 
7-1 
6-30 
7-30 
7- 3 
7- 1 


7-15 
6-26 


6-28 


6-30 


6-20 
6-30 
7- 1 
6-13 


7-15 
6-30 


7-25 
7-1 
6-24 


Hidrs. 
of 
Record 


6- 2 
6-13 
6-16 
6- 5 
7-1 
6-18 
6-10 
6-10 
6-20 


6-25 


6-24 
6-20 
6-19 
6-13 
6-16 
6- 2 
7- 1 
7-18 
6-13 


6- 4 
6-18 
7-2 
6-16 
6-20 
8- 8 
6-20 


6- 2 
6-27 
6-18 
6-11 
6-16 
6-20 
6- 6 
6-20 
6-30 
6-13 


6-13 
6- 5 
8-15 
6-20 
6-20 
6-16 
6-12 
6-16 
6-19 
6-19 
6- 2 
6-11 
6-16 
6-13 
6-18 
6-20 
6-19 


6-23 
6-12 


6-19 
6-19 
6-19 


6- 6 





Company 
Pierce Governor ..... Q30c 
Pyle-National ........ Q30c 
Raybestos-Manhattan ...50c 
Raytheon Mfg. 

ae Q60c 
Reliable Stores ....... 040c 
Reliance Electric 

& Engineering ....... 40c 
Royal Typewriter ....Q50c 

Do 4%% pi.....Q$1.12% 
Ruberoid Co. .......... 50c 
Russek’s Fifth Ave...Q10c 
NE ee 20c 
Shamrock Oil & Gas. .Q50c 
ee re ne $1 
Sharp & Dohme ....... 50c 
Smith (L.C.) & 

Game Vi iedes sew: Q50c 
Solar Aircraft ....... 40c 
Stetson (John) ....... S$1 
Spalding (A.G.) Q25c 


Stand. Tube cl. rR 53: .10c 


Steel Co. (Canada) ..*Q20c 
Stokely-Van Camp ...Q25c 
Stone & Webster ....... $1 
OE SES 25c 
Sun Chemical ......... 15c 

Do $4.50 pf........ Q$1.12 
Sunbeam Corp. ........ 25c 
NM ws ches execu 25c 
Texas & Pacific Ry. ..$1.25 
Tilo Roofing .......... 10c 
Tri-Continental ........ 20c 
ie SO en Q35c 
Oe eer 75¢ 

e-290' 863: kee. O87%4c 
Ces). ee Q30c 
United Stockyards ...Q10c 
Utah Power & Lt. ..... 45c 
Universal Leaf Tob. ...35c 

a ECU ARS Bap ae E30c 
Veeder-Root ......... Q50c 
Wagner Baking ....... 15c 


BP PAE WE on nc cane Q$1.75 
Walworth Co. ......... 25c 
West Texas Utilities 


EE tte hee Q$1.50 
West. Union Tel. ...... 75¢ 
White Sewing Mach. ..25c 
Whitaker Cable ...... Q15c 
Willys-Overland 

ee Q$1.12 i 
Woodward WP iscacs Q50c 

DUP tiicanausbiiesens E50c 
York Corrugating ....Q25c 


Accumulations 


Iowa Elec. 7% pf. ....$1.75 
Do 6%4% pf. ..... $1.62% 

Pitts. Steel Foundry 
NG iia chhanamanak® $4 


Stock 


Oliver Corp. ...<.:.. 100% 


Omissions 


7- 8 
6-30 
6-16 
7- 8 


7-11 
7-15 
7-15 
6-16 
7-15 
7- 1 


8- 1 
6-12 


7- 1 
7- 1 
6-30 


7- 1 
7-15 


6-14 


7-1 
6-28 
6-28 
6-25 


6-17 


6-17 
6-23 


6-23 
5-23 
6-20 


7- 1 
6-23 
6-23 
G«:2 
6-20 
6- 5 
7-17 
7-17 


6- 2 


6-20 
6-20 
6-20 


6-16 


6-20 


Bates Mfg., Fairmount Foods, Helena 


Rubinstein. 





*Canadian currency. B—Bi-monthly. E—Extra. 


Q--Quarterly. S—Semi-annual. 
show correct dates. 


+ Reprinted to 
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FREE BOOKLETS 


Upon request on your letterhead 
and without obligation any of 
these booklets will be sent direct 
from the issuing firms to which 
your request will be forwarded. 
Booklets are not mailed out by 
Financial World itself. 

Confine each letter to a 
request for a single booklet 
giving name and complete 
address. 


Free Booklet Department 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
86 Trinity Pl., New York 6, N. Y. 












Electric Typewriter — New. brochure on the 
pioneer electric typewriter, and its several 
features, which contribute to the efficiency of 
the secretary or typist. 


Nucleonic Stocks—A presentation by a N.Y.S.E. 
firm of the leading industrial corporations en- 
gaged in nuclear chemical development, as 
well as many smaller firms in which their part 
in the atomic program constitutes the major 
portion of their potentialities. 


Mutual Fund Operation Simplified—A graphic 
presentation of how a mutual fund investment 
operates, collecting dividends from 101! stocks 
and redistributing the total. The one invest- 
ment provides diversification, income, man- 
agement, liquidity and convenience for tax 
purposes. 


Safeguarding Business Records—An illustrated 
digest of facts on proper protection of rec- 
ords, currency and valuables against fire and 
theft. 12 pages. 


Investor's Reader — A copy of this popular 
semi-monthly digest offered without charge— 
factures include "The Stock Market," ''Busi- 
ness at Work" and "Production Personalities.” 


Opening an Account—Many helpful hints on 
trading procedure and practice in this 24- 
page booklet, offered by N.Y.S.E. firm. 


Safety First for Savings—Answers to eighteen 
typical questions about the nature of Federal 
Savings & Loan shares, and how this form of 
insured investment can assist in a family 
financial program. 


Municipal Bonds—A new folder describing a 
free "Watching Service on Municipal Bonds" 
which enables investors in these securities to 
keep posted on developments affecting their 
holdings. 


Six Lists For Investors—To fit varying needs, 
securities are listed as |—Low-priced specula- 
tion; 2—Special Situations; 3—Growth Stocks; 
4—Income Growths; 5—Stable moderate yield 
and 6—Canadian Issues. Offered by a N.Y.S.E. 


member firm. 


Hints to Secretaries—A booklet listing proper 
salutations and complimentary closings; list of 
often misspelled words, rules for punctuation, 
guide for abbreviations, etc. Make request on 
business letterhead. 


Security & Industry Survey—A quarterly fore- 
cast of financial and business conditions in- 
cluding individual studies of thirty-four basic 
industries — a 48-page brochure generously 
illustrated with appropriate charts. 


What's Wrong with Being an Oil Company? 
—A timely article on the petroleum industry. 
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Financial Summary 





















































































































































<— READ LEFT SCALE | Adjusted for | READ RIGHT SCALE 200 
240 Seasonal Variation 
920 1935-39=100 7 225 
200 tf 220 
180 ew 215 
160 INDEX OF 210 
140 INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 205 
Federal Reserve Board 200 
120 
pe | jek 1952 195 
1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 3) F MAM J J 
4 om 1952 ‘ 1951 
Trade Indicators May 24 May3i  June@ June 
Electrical Output (KWH)................... 7,146 6,811 7,005 6,734 
§Steel Operations (% of Capacity)............ 102.3 38.7 12.5 103.2 
Peelght Car LeGGi iiicdsiie sins ciseeiedinn sts. 761,647 697,026 +700,000 813,326 
1952 . 1951 
‘May21 May28 June4  Juneé 
SONt RGUE. occ cidenccudees Federal ).... $34,696 $34,843 $34,634 $32,332 
{Commercial Loans ee | Reserve |.... 20,636 20,524 20,424 18,990 
{Total Brokers’ Loans...... ‘ Members }... 1,631 1,884 1,793 1,212 
qU. S. Gov’t Securities...... | 94 31,577 31,768 31,903 30,307 
{Demand Deposits ......... | Cities 52,170 52,902 52,516 50,286 
{Brokers’ Loans (New York City)............ 1,290 1,508 1,450 991 
Watouey: see Carew. aos soso sin dee add sls dep 28,497 28,710 28,842 27,520 
000,000 omitted. §As of the following week. fEstimated. 
Market Statistics—New York Stock Exchange 
i , 1952 ~ 
— June 4 June 5 June “e June 7 June9 June 10 High Low 
30 Industrials .. 263.67 266.29 268.03 | 269.15 267.67 275.40 256.35 
20 Railroads ... 100.19 100.27 100.36 Exchange 100.66 99.45 100.66 82.03 
15 Utilities 49.85 50.01 50.12 Closed 50.09 50.02 50.44 47.53 
65 Stocks ...... 103.63 103.95 104.34 | 104.64 103.93 104.64 96.05 
Details of Stock Trading: “June 4 June 5 June 6 June 7 June9 June lf 
Shares Traded (000 omitted).... 1,200 1,410 1,520 | 1,270 1,220 
a. 1,087 1,091 1,120 1,091 1,091 
Number of Advances............ 583 584 573 | 526 305 
Number of Declines............. 245 231 266 Exchange 289 535 
Number Unchanged ............ 276 259 281 Closed 276 251 
New Highs for 1952............. 55 48 65 61 38 
New Lows for 1952............. 22 33 11 10 18 
Bond Trading: 
Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average.... 98.73 98.70 98.72 | 98.74 98.72 
Bond Sales (000 omitted)....... $2,620 $3,015 $3,740 $3,111 $5,085 
- 1952 a 1952 . 
*Average Band Yields: May 7 May 14 May 21 May 28 June 4 High Low 
Bee? .sc,0n3steeeekn 2.922% 2.917% 2.911% 2.933% 2.933% 3.026% 2.890% 
iiss. s tiewi catabcws 3.275 3.270 3.270 3.280 3.300 3.390 3.263 
PR 2c scant cuaheny 3500 358 . 3355 355 3.542 3.682 3.507 
*Common Stock Yields: 
50 Industrials ...... 6.09 6.12 6.10 6.08 6.04 6.25 5.75 
WO Tatroeds on.esss 5.57 5.65 5.61 5.59 5.49 6.00 5.52 
20 Utilities ......... 5.35 5.34 5.36 5.37 5.35 5.51 5.30 
ey rr 5.98 6.01 5.99 5.98 5.93 6.13 5.71 





*Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 


The Most Active Stocks—Week Ended June 10, 1952 


Shares 

Traded 

New York Central Railroad..... As athe tenet 122,800 
Pennsylvania Ratlfoad .. .2. 2. 40000 si0sie 116,300 
American Telephone & Telegraph........ 103,400 
United. Staten Sitelocs oss cds tages ailiid 94,400 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad.............. 84,800 
Benguet Consolidated Mining............ 65,200 
International Telephone & Telegraph.... 51,000 
Asmstricsig: Cam ici.s:'s:c0ice'acivind yet ee Payee 50,900 
Northern Pacific Railway................ 48,900 
imeneral MOtors os sosais Cae et aes 44,900 


June 3 June 10 
1934 20% 
18% 19% 
155% 155% 
38 38% 
22% 233% 
1% 1y% 
17 17% 
30% 31% 
76 80 
545% 55% 


Net 
Change 


4 5, 

re 
Y, 

+15 

+ 

+ 5 
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7 Earnings, Dividend Record and Price Range of N.Y.S.E. Common Stocks 

















This is part 18 of a tabulation which recommendation but a statistical record 
will cover all common stocks on the valuable for reference. Earnings and divi- 
New York Stock Exchange. It is not a dend payments are adjusted for stock splits. 
30 
5 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Deep Rock Oil........ ....... WORE nos kcen3 ——————— Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange —————————-_ 45% 42 29 41% 693% 
20 BOD secccecks uly, 1947 ———————-__ 33 27 17 22 41% 
Earnings ..... - $4.24 $3.30 $3.73 $4. 02 $4.71 $6.45 $7.64 $4.55 $7.46 $4.99 
15 Dividends ... None 0.75 1.00 1.40 1.40 1.70 2.00 2.00 2:00 2.00 
MOTD ecre & Con........eecceees WE aces scee 28% 27% 43 4% «47% 58% 46% 46% 43% 5934 74 
05 DET <contweeste . 18% 18% 26 36% 39% 31% 31 31% 30% 38% 57 
Earnings ..... k$4.03 $3.51 $3.15 k$2.87 =k$2.16 =k $2.46 =k $3.90 =k $7.16 =k $12.09 k$13.51 $11.14 
00 Dividends .... 2.00 1.35 2.00 2.00 1.50 1.50 2.00 2.75 5.00 5.50 2.50 
95 Delaware & Hudson Co.....High ......... 14 11% 17% 37% 57% 50% 45% 50% 4034 45% 53% 
Sey re 6 7 8% 17% 34% 25% 32% 38% 26 29% 41% 
Earnings ..... $8.47 $12.87 $19.08 $11.35 $0.99 $8.22 $11. % $13.94 $2.85 $10.41 $10.90 
Dividends .... None None None None 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 
I, | Delaware, Lackawanna ae 6% 4% 10% 9% 16% 16% 10% 13% 93% 14% 17% 
B Wemlien icccceoces checks oes 254 2% 3% 5% 7% 6% 5% 7% 5¥, 7% 10% 
13.4 Earnings ..... $2.17 $3.05 $2.78 $0.05 D$1.95 $0.02 $0.25 $0.37 $0.06 $0.36 $3.77 
32 Dividends .... None None None None None None None 0.25 0.25 0.25 0.25 
36 Delaware Power & Light....High ......... ne Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange ———— Pie 22% 23% 26 
BA eke sens- ——__— May, 1949 (oe a outa 16% 19 20% 
41 Earnings ..... fa Formerly held by United Gas Improvement ——————— $1.86 $1.95 $1.95 $1.68 
TT) Dividends ....—Initial paymenton$13.50par— $0.40 $1.00 $1.00 $1.00 1.00 1.20 1.20 1.20 
332 Denver & Rio Grande BRS cctiicsine. —_—_— __ Reorganized in 1947 ——_ 19% 39% 30% 58 69% 
990 Western Railroad ......... | ee eer ———— Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange, May. 1947 —————_ 6% 14% 19 24% 48% 
12 Earnings ..... 9 .««- Mm $9.60 D$17. 73 Dea: 94 $7.05 $15.31 $6.33 $12.40 $18.10 
307 Dividends .... eee ee mene vite wards None 2.00 2.00 2.00 3.00 
226 DE Qe Ake s eeccsstcectveces BE toncocace 2% 1% 6 10% 14 13% 22% 31 maces re Pree 
BE a ckasice 1 % 1% 5% 8 10% 18 Reg pede ae 
991 (After 50% stock div. See Mao wake ssecaea pee pee meat ee 19 15% 17% 25% 
520 September, 1948)......... ee pera pee alas ahae eae Eb oe he 145 10 12 15% 
| Earnings ..... $0.80 $0.55 $1.03 $1.08 $1.57 $1.54 $2.97 $4.88 $2.51 $2.72 $3.31 
Dividends .... None None None None 0.33 0.33 0.67 1.40 1.30 1.00 p1.00 
Detroit Edison ............... eer 117 7 ‘ dems wat Baan anee jinn 
(Aft Sf li Low eovccecccce 25% 18% 2% 21% eese ecee eees oeee ocsws oma 33% 
er 5-for-1 split ROE U4 1 21% 25% 28 273 21% 23% 24 
ae March, 1941) ......... 20 LOW .cceeeeee 16% 14% 16% 18% 21 23 20% 20 20 21% 21% 
ow Earnings ..... $1.96 $1.34 $1.63 $1.30 $1.25 $1.67 $1.59 $1.49 $1.73 $2.18 $1.68 
5 35 Dividends .... 1.40 1.30 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 p1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 
03 Detroit-Michigan Stove...... SE icnhate 3 2% 4% 6% 10% 17% 13% 13% 9Y, 8 8 
: a 1% 1% 2 3% ° 5% 7% 10% 8% 4% 5% 5% 
7.53 tEarnings ..... h$0.75  -h$0.51 =h$0.63 = h$0.65 = h$0.26 = *n $0.26 $2.53 $2.01 $0.51 $0.65 $0.22 
6.05 tDividends .... 24 0.16 0.24 0.16 0.16 p0.84 1.60 1.60 0.65 0.60 0.60 
sm Detroit Steel Corp............ EY Shc ecuns 17% 15% 17 15% 25% 36% ee aA 
ne It EE cuandiiicts 14% 13 15 11% 15% 23 ere aka ee a 
(After 2-for-1 split | aa ee yy Sates west wis awe 19% 26% 26% 24, 32u 42 
220 November, 1946 WOE: dadexsaact ee iia rome iis re 16% 17% 22% 15 211% 27% 
{091 and adjusted for 2-for-1 Earnings ..... $1.00 $0.55 $0.55 $0.34 $0.54 $1.44 $1.13 $2.74 $1.76 $3.77 $4.43 
305 split Feb. 1952)........... Dividends .... 0.50 0.37 0.37 0.30 0.25 1.00 1.12 1.50 1.00 1.00 1.00 
535 Ce I Os voc wseescinacy | 29 29% 30% 26% 38 50% ee ee ps 
751 . Low ..... iy 29 29% 22 22 25% 37 ae aa sae 
38 (After 2-for-1 split High a7 taees Sion eke tes aa oe 28% 22 16% 13% 27% 19% 
errr Law i... ae eh ride beds e+ eae 15% 16 11 11% 12% 16% 
18 Earnings ..... $2.82 $2.21 $0.51 $1.53 $2.41 $3.01 $3.13 $3.16 $1.95 $3.98 $3.42 
Dividends .... 1.00 1.00 0.25 0.12 1.00 0.75 1.00 0.25 0.62% 1.00 1.25 
Devoe & Raynolds “A”..... A ee 20% 21 35% 41% 69 
18.72 alberta 12% 14 17% 29% 36 Kone eae nee iuies reibe pus 
1,085 (After 2%4-for-1 split “eee cite cae oped Wf 2914 39% 31% 28% 22% 26% 29% 
October, 1945) ........... _, Seadousas a = ain eee . 3 Fg» 23% 20% 19% 16% 18% 23% 
———) farnings ..... m$2. m$2. m$1. m$1.27. m$1.37 $3.50 5.62 4.41 $2.52 $5.32 $3.42 
ow Dividends .... 0.40 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.30 1.30 2 1.60 9 00 9950 mp2. 00 
90% Diamond Match ............. WE oc. scice 29% 27% 33% 35% 45% 50% 47 46 40 49 54 
63 LOW cvcsceess 21 26 28% 33 34% 35% 35% 31% 35% 45% 
07 Earnings ..... $1.57 $1. $4 $1.62 $1.63 $1.70 $2.32 $2.63 $2.62 $2.68 $6.87 $5.13 
Dividends .... 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 2.00 2.00 2.00 3.00 3.00 
Diamond T Motor............ eee 10% 9% 17 17% 35 34% 24% 19% 13% 16% 19% 
y 2 “4 
5 eres 6% 6% 8% 134 164 164 17% il 954 11% 13% 
2 Earnings ..... $3.24 $4.64 $5.85 $3.88 $3.48 $2.29 $4.53 $2.64 $0.35 $0.78 $2.10 
0 Dividends .... 1.50 1.00 1.25 1.25 1.00 1.25 1.75 1.50 0.75 1.00 0.75 
al Dintedt ONNOG:. 6.55 osicveocdesst High ....... ae Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange iia 9% 9% 11% 
Low ...e.eeeee Pelvents 1949 wae 6% 6% 8 
Earnings ..... h$0.11  h$0.22 h$0.47 h$0.38 $0.47 h$1.13 $1.06 —sh$1..20 h$1.40 h$1.18  h$1.23 
Dividends ....  .... 0.06 0.08 0.17% 0.26 047% ° 0.50 0.52% 0.60 0.60 0.80 
Distillers Corp.-Seagrams High ......... 18% 22% 35% 38% 85% 1114 see 
Oo gAeennebet 12% 16% 21% 27 ¥ 38 BGG eae poh Nea 
Net (After 5-for-1 split High .......0- ewe a ow Paes sése weet 30 18% y 31 
; 8% 1934 18% 29% 
hans une, 1946) .............. BR cs windees dieiea eee ae EES ee 14% 11% 13 12% 17 24 
1 4 Earnings ..... h$0.83 h$1.15 $1.05 h$1.22 h$1.50 h$2.73 h$4.88 $6.24 h$3.96 h$4.77 h$4.93 
; Dividends .... 30.44 $0.44 $0.44 $0.44. 30.44 $0.52 $0.60 $0.75 $1.05 $1.70 $1.70 
+ Div BOMB alSeiccnccteees High ......... af 534 we OMB OY See si melee to aces 
ey eee 9 swat ee ee ies ‘saa 
4+ % (After 2-for-1 split SE nasceess: Per = . Pe — 5 i 01 } ig 16% 
F. : aicar 8% 20% 20% 17 15% 
4+ % ebruary, 1946)........... Low ....+0.5.- bene snes re rrr emai 15% 12% 13% 9% 12% 12 
_ tf Earnings ..... k$1.06 k$0.27 k$0.34 k$0.30 &$0.85 k$2.12 k$3.15 $3.80 k$1.64 k$2.33 k$1.54 
4 _ Dividends .... 0.50 0.12% 012% 0.12% 0.25 0.87% 1.05 2.20 1.60 1.60 1.40 
13, 1—12 months to July 31. k—12 months to October 31. m—12 months to N ber 30. n—Cal i —Paid i adi 
Ly ' finds. t—8 months to December 31. D—Deficit. *Fiscal year deunand: ° sAdjusted ‘he 20% pra idend. ee ee ee 
+ 5 P inted by C. z. O'BRIEN, Ine. 
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The place 


where 
summer 
never ends 


—— The slow, steady aging of 
’ fine whiskey calls for a sum- 
mery temperature twelve 
months of the year. Only 
in a man-made climate could 
this ideal weather exist all 
year round. That’s why sum- 
mer never ends in Schenley’s 
many warehouses. Schenley 
helps Nature, creates and 
maintains its own wonder- 
ful warehouse weather. Even 
when snow covers the 
ground, inside it’s balmy, 
with pleasantly moist air 
and soft breezes. 

Year after year in this 
perfectly controlled climate, 
whiskies mature in sturdy 
oak barrels which Schenley 
makes itself. Each barrel is 
carefully watched over and 
checked all during the long 
aging. 

Making perfect weather is 
just one of the quality con- 
trols that guard Schenley 
whiskies from the time the 
grain is grown till the whis- 
key is in your glass. 

This is Schenley’s way of 
making certain that you get 
the utmost enjoyment in 
every drop of every drink. 
Schenley Distillers, Inc.. 
New York, N. Y. 


HENLEY 











’ Schenley’s 
unhurried goodness unmatched skill 








